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FOREWORD 


MESSAGE FROM THE REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


“Wentworth Bygones” has become now a part of our heritage 
as it has preached the message of “our historic past” in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 

Before the birth of Christ, Thucydides in his “Peloponnesian 
War” wrote “my history is an everlasting possession, not a prize 


composition which is heard and forgotten.” Truly these words 
could have been spoken by those who have contributed to “Wentworth 
Bygones.” 


I have great pleasure in congratulating the writers and the editors 
on their continuing success. 
(Mrs.) Anne Jones 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The first annual Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society award was 
presented this year to the student of grade 7 or 8 who wrote the best 
composition about the history of our region. We thank Mr. J. Aikman 
whose efforts made this project a success. We trust that this award 
will be continued for many years, encouraging our young people to 
be aware of our rich historical background. 

Charles A. Doubrough 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


The supply of good historical material is like a deep well—there 
seems to be no bottom! Funds for producing Wentworth Bygones 
comes from the sale of former publications, and a grant from the 
Regional Municipality. We are fortunate to be able to produce this 


volume. 
T. Melville Bailey, Chairman 
Charles A. Carter 
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THE JOURNAL OF A Sa Senor PUPIL IN ANCASTER, 


by Eleanor S. D. Farmer 


(An Address to the Society on April 19, 1974) 


Tuesday, November 22. Started for Ancaster 10.30 a.m. per 
the stage, a very slow affair driven by two horses. 7 miles to Ancaster 
—pretty country and plenty of small woods and brooks called 
creeks. We had a pretty little girl in the carriage with us with beauti- 
ful dark eyes—quite Canadian style. Called at Dr. Orton’s to whom 
we had an introduction. 


So wrote Ferdinand Grut Handasyde Pattison of his arrival in Ancaster 
Township where he was to be a paying farm pupil from 1881 until 1883. His 
two little notebooks have been given to The Ancaster Township Historical 
Society by his daughter, Mrs. Robert McIntyre of Winona. They are the journal 
of this young Scottish gentleman—one of many who came to Canada to learn 
the art of farming the hard way, by practical experience. 


Mr. Pattison was born in Edinburgh in 1858; educated at Edinburgh 
Academy and Cambridge University; and at the time of his coming to Canada 
was a student of the law at Lincoln’s Inn, London. He never had good health, 
and was taken from his studies in the hope that he would benefit from the 
outdoor life. He was a man of many interests, a champion cricketer and golfer 
and a founding member of the Hamilton Golf and Country Club in 1894, anda 
runner-up for the.€anadian Amateur Championship at the Toronto Golf Club 
in 1898. He wrote books and newspaper articles on agriculture and on legal 
subjects, and could argue a case from either point of view. He enjoyed music, 
dancing, art and the theatre, and was a regular attendant of the Anglican 
Church. 


When Mr. Pattison first came to Canada in 1881 he came to a friend of his 
father, a Mr. George Balfour of Hamilton whose son George also wished to 
learn farming, and to Dr. Orton, to whom he had a letter of introduction. Dr. 
Orton lived and practised medicine in Ancaster at the corner of Wilson Street 
and Sulphur Springs Road. He introduced Mr. Pattison to a member of the 
Shaver family who took him on for a fortnight’s trial. The journal here is 
written in a mixture of Greek letters and English words, and appears to be 
describing mainly how to kill a pig and what they had to eat, but there may be 
more to these hieroglyphics than can be made out. When Mr. Pattison lapsed 
back into English he was working on the farm of Alexander Miller on Highway 
No. 2 at the Trinity Road. 


On December 22, 1881, Mr. Pattison did the chores in the morning; 
cleaned down the horses; cleaned out the stables; fed the beasts; chopped and 
sawed wood: had dancing lessons from Laura Orton in the afternoon and helped 
about the house; did chores again in the evening until 8 o’clock and then dressed 
and went with Laura and Tom Orton to the Olmsted’s party: 


_.. got there at 9, roads awfully muddy. Spent a very pleasant time, 
music in one room, dancing in another. Some nice girls. Danced 
2 highland schottisches; got on very well. 


On Sunday, Christmas Day 1881, Mr. Pattison went to St. John’s church 
in Ancaster, had dinner at Dr. Orton’s, and drove to Flamborough after tea, 
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where he met the Reverend Thomas Geoghegan. On Monday he went to a wedding 
at St. John’s when Dr. Fred Stevenson married Nelly Hubbard. 


On December 30, 1881, Mr. Pattison records that the Millers had 4 cows, 
2 fat cattle, 4 horses, 3 colts, 1 pig, cocks and hens, 150 sheep, and one calf, all 
on this place. In his journal Mr. Pattison never fails to record the morning 
weather and temperature; he sets down carefully the time of the daily farm 
meals and often what they consisted of, such as “apple sass” and “punkin pie” 
and other Canadian foods quite unknown to his English palate. He lists care- 
fully all the work he has done each day, and enters in detail the particulars of 
every evening party he attends. After a hard day’s work he never seems to be too 
tired to enjoy a party, especially at Mr. and Mrs. Donnelly’s where they often 
played charades. 


After breakfast at 7.30 on January 7, 1882, Mr. Pattison drove over to 
Tom Postans’ threshing bee, and again on the following Tuesday when poor Ed 
Miller’s hand got caught in the threshing machine and had to be amputated. Tie 
next day Mr. Pattison went over to Ed’s house to chop wood, and found Ed 
“wonderfully well, considering.” 


The Kenricks had a whist party in the evening of Saturday January 14, 
1882, with Otter, Farmer, Kenrick, Dr. Orton, Hubbard, and Pattison, playing. 
Mr. Pattison reported “the whist play but poor, especially my partner, Farmer.” 
It was probably after this party that Mr. Pattison fell down some steps and had 
to borrow a pair of Dr. Orton’s trousers to wear to church next morning. 


In those days all good Ancastrians put up at the American Hotel at 59 
King Street West in Hamilton. Mr. Pattison often stabled the horses and spent 
the night there after a late play at the Garrick Club, a party at Judge Sinclair’s 
in Herkimer Street, or at the Freeman’s, or after an oyster supper, of which he 
was very fond. He seems to have enjoyed his membership in the Garrick and 
always praised their performances. The Garrick Club, founded about 1876 by 
John Crerar of Hamilton, was a group of amateur actors who met in rooms at 
the corner of Gore and James Streets in Hamilton. They put on popular plays of 
the day, usually to large and fashionable audiences in the Grand Theatre. If 
whist was poor, there was capital fun and lots of stories at the Ancaster Whist 
Club on January 20, 1882, with Otter, George and J oseph Farmer, Dr. Orton, 
Hubbard, Stevenson, and Pattison playing. 


Mr. Pattison was just starting out for Ancaster on February 1882 when 
he met the younger Miss Taylor who told him of Dr. Henry Orton’s accident. 
The doctor was riding on the Jerseyville Road when his horse took fright at a 
party of skaters and threw him, breaking his leg. He lay on the ground for some 
time and caught cold which, with his other injury, caused his death. During the 
doctor’s illness Mr. Pattison and Mr. Donnelly sat up with him several nights 
changing bandages, giving him his medicine, etc., but he died on March 25. 


After spending a couple of days in Morriston in February when he was 
probably looking for another farm situation, Mr. Pattison noted in his journal: 


_. . a lovely drive in the stage from Greensville to Hamilton... . The 
view going down the mountain from Greensville to Dundas was very 
beautiful. 


He worked in Puslinch for a short time and was back and forth between 
Puslinch and Ancaster from spring until September, noticing the croaking of 
frogs, a bluebird, and the scenery around Ancaster which he says is like “a bit 
of Scotland.” He worked hard at Puslinch, picking stones and cocking millet 
most of the summer until September 13 when “Neil gave me notice to stop.” 
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After leaving Puslinch Mr. Pattison spent a day or so in Toronto, leaving Hamilton 
on the 11 a.m. train and arriving in Toronto at 2 p.m. “I put up at the Walker 
House where board, etc. is $2.00 per day.”’ He was in Guelph on October 19, 
1882, and took dinner with young Howitt. On the following day Bethune took 
him over to the Agricultural College where he saw a fat heifer weighing 1800 
and more, presumably pounds, not stone, only two years old. He says that 
‘“*. . the greatest fault of the institution is that they don’t make the students 
work properly out of doors.” Mr. Pattison doubtless had chores in mind. Back 
in Ancaster, Mr. Pattison says he gathered chestnuts with Gers Olmsted. This was 
Dr. Ingersol Olmsted, later a prominent Hamilton surgeon. He also met a fellow 
named Eddrup, and on October 30 arranged for work with him for a year at 
Oakridge, the farm of Mr. Harris Eggleston. “I think I shall like the place,” he 
says. “It is certainly very different from the last.” 


Six inches of snow fell on November 26, 1882, giving good sleighing, and 
he had his first ride in a cutter. During most of this winter the Egglestons cut 
wood in the bush and hauled it up to the house to burn. Early in December the 
O’Haras were threshing, which he describes as very dirty and pretty hard work. 
They 


began at 9.30 and threshed till 12; rested till 1; threshed again till 
3.30. Walked home and did chores. Tea at 6. Rather tired in the 
evening. Harringtons and Templers here; music, cards, and dancing. 
Bed at 11. 


Rather tired seems an understatement in this case. 


Another day he did the chores and cut wood morning and evening and was 
ready for a party later on and danced from 7 o’clock until 2.30, all of which he 
says was good fun. He danced with two Miss Alansons, Miss Olmsted, Kate 
and Clara Egleston and Miss White, and got to bed at 4 a.m. The next day was 
Sunday and he did not get up until 8 a.m. After breakfast and chores he went 
to church with Fred Eggleston, calling afterwards at the Stevenson’s. 


On December 21, 1882, Mr. Pattison reports that part of the Eggleston’s 
barn fell down in the night from the pressure of snow on the roof. Chores had 
to be done every day; wood had to be cut for the house; but after all the hard 
work of the day Mr. Pattison was not often too tired for a party. He enjoyed 
his evening at the Donnelly’s on December 27, 1882; Harringtons, Farmers, 
Kellys, Templers, were all there and he did not get home until 12.30. The entry 
for this day ends “Bed immediately.” On the next night the Garrick Club put on 
an operetta “The Sleeping Queen.” There was a good house and Mr. Pattison 
and Mr. Eddrup had good seats. They got home about 1.30 a.m. after a very 
cold drive and the road rough and full of pitch holes. 


New Year’s Day in 1883 fell on a Monday and Mr. Pattison did not leave 
his bed until 8 a.m. He says 


.. . chores first, of course, then dressed, and Fred drove me as far as 
Bambergers where I caught the Dummy. Got to Hamilton at 11.30; 
called on the Balfours, Ortons, Sinclairs, Osbornes, Leggats, Mrs. 
McCallum, Rogers, Sutherlands, and Freemans. Dined with the 
Ortons. 


New Year’s Day calls were important in those times, when young gentlemen 
called on the ladies to pay their respects. The Dummy was a popular name for 
the Hamilton-Dundas Street Railway. It ran from Ferguson Avenue in Hamilton 
to the Town Hall in Dundas, making the trip in forty minutes and picking up 
passengers anywhere along the route. The Dummy ran from 1879 until 1900. 
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The entry for Thursday, January 11, 1883, is: 


. . . Drew up cordwood most of the day... . Drove down to the 
village with Fred and walked out to the Farmers’ party; Kellys, 
Templers, George Snider, Ham Regan, Donnellys, etc there. Rather 
slow on the whole. 


Charades were played at the Donnelly’s on the following night. Mr. 
Pattison took part and 


.. . got on pretty well; Mrs. Kelly and Harry Bull were good; it was 
great fun. Afterwards we had dancing. Laura Orton was there. I 
enjoyed myself very much. 


On the following Sunday he was up at 9: 


_..more choxes and cut some wood. ... Tea at 6. Walked down to 
church. Sat in the Kenrick pew. 


On Thursday, January 25, 1883, Mr. Pattison drove to Hamilton with 
Eddrup and put up at the American Hotel where he had an excellent dinner for 
.25¢. He then saw Mr. Mackelcan, president of the Garrick Club, and arranged 
to borrow a sailor suit and a pair of cricket pants for the fancy dress ball to be 
held in Ancaster on Shrove Tuesday, February 6, 1883. 


Everybody round about here is more or less mad about the 
ball 


Mr. Pattison reports. After tea on Shrove Tuesday 


_. we all dressed and I was sewn into my clown’s suit. Had [Harris 
Eggleston] went as a cricketer, George as a sailor, Kate as an old 
woman, Jessie as a tambourine girl. 


The ball, held in the Town Hall at Ancaster, was a 


_.. great success. There were about 150 present in every kind of 
costume. . . . Lots of fun at the ball; I danced every dance but one. 
There were 25 dances including Sir Roger and extras. The supper 
was very fair, but there was a scramble to get it. The ball broke up 
about 3 a.m. 

I walked down to Mrs. Gabel’s and got the cutter and old Bill 
and drove Mettie Olmsted home. I did not get to bed till 4.10 a.m. 


Next morning Mr. Pattison went to the Ash Wednesday service at St. 
John’s with the Misses Racy and Wilson of Dundas, and afterwards went down to 
the Town Hall and took the Kelly’s piano back to their house. They went to the 
Town Hall again and “had lunch on the remains of last night’s supper.’ He 
had a fairly busy day on that Ash Wednesday. After the chores were done he 
hitched up a horse and drove the two girls to Dundas; drove back to Ancaster 
and stopped at Dr. Richardson’s and had a dance. He ends up the entry for the 
day:—“‘Home about 12. Bed at once.” 


Chores as usual on Sunday, and after blacking his boots Mr. Pattison went 
over to the Olmsteds’ for tea, went to church, and spent the rest of the evening 
at Dr. Richardson’s and the Donnellys’ where they talked about forming a cricket 
and lawn tennis club in Ancaster. 


A provincial election on Thursday , February 27, 1883, caused some excite- 
ment in Ancaster Village when a Liberal, N. Awrey, was elected by a majority 
of only twenty-eight votes. 
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Like Mr. Pattison, his cousin Purdon Frend came out to Canada to learn 
farming. Purdon seems to have been rather a difficult man to place on a farm. 
Russell Templer would not take him; however, they made arrangements with 
Mrs. Gabel. Mr. Pattison says on March 29, 1883: 


After tea at 6.15 I walked down to see Purdon at the hotel. ... 
He seems inclined to work and stick to me, but I am afraid he will 
never get rid of his extravagant ways. We talked Mrs. Gabel over to 
taking him without his paying anything. 


It would be interesting to know Mrs. Gabel’s account of that transaction. Bowden, 
another friend, turned up at Oakridge on Friday, March 2, meeting with a “not 
very friendly reception.” The two men made some calls on the Olmsteds, 
Alansons, and Mrs. Gabel, then walked down to Bamberger’s and caught the 
7.15 car to Hamilton. 


. . . We had an oyster supper at Lees which I enjoyed very much.... 
We then adjourned to the Garrick and chatted for some considerable 
time, read papers, etc. Put up at the American where we retired 
about 12.30. 


On the following day, March 3, 1883, Mr. Pattison transacted some busi- 
ness in Hamilton, such as buying a pair of shoes for $1.75 and having the 
principles of the Marriage Mutual Aid Society explained to him. In the evening 
he and Bowden went to the opera and saw Joe Murphy play “Shaun Rue” toa 
full house, and afterwards to the Garrick Club where Mr. Pattison lost a dollar 
at euchre. 


On Wednesday, March 14, Mr. Pattison did the chores and drew up cord- 
wood most of the day. Sleighing was bad, and one load upset. After chores and 
tea at 6.30 he walked down to the Gurnetts’ with Kate Egleston. 


Lily Langtry, the “Jersey Lily” was in Hamilton on Thursday, March 15, 
1883, probably playing at the Grand Opera House, something Mr. Pattison 
would not want to miss. He, Archie Burland and Sid Kelly drove to Hamilton 
and saw Mrs. Langtry in Goldsmith’s play “She Stoops to Conquer.” 


There was a tremendous fight to get in; a great crowd. Mrs. 
Langtry looked pretty and acted better that I expected. She seemed 
rather too thin but had a lovely figure and charming expression. 
We had seats in the gallery, the crowd being such that there was not 
a breath of air in the house. After the performance Sid, Archie and | 
adjourned to the Garrick. . . . The new billiard room is open and is 
a success. | 

Drove to the Stevensons in the buggy, very cold drive too, 
then walked across the fields. Bed about 1.30. 


Easter Sunday 1883 was “a lovely day, frost with bright hot sun.” After 
chores and breakfast about 9.30 he washed and dressed and helped to harness 
the horses up to the light sleigh and drove to church. “Good congregation,” he 
reports. “Sat in the choir. After church walked home with Amy Robarts.” 
Next day Mr. Pattison chopped wood in the bush all morning and after tea 
dressed and went across the fields again to a party at the Stevensons. 
Harringtons, Templers, Ham Regan, Miss Garrett and Clara Egleston were 
there; Farmers, etc. Party broke up at 12.45. Walked home most of the way. 


Guest’s sale took place about four miles away on Wednesday, March 28, 
1883, about one hundred and fifty people attending. “Some things went very 
cheap, e.g. fanning mill .25¢; sulky rake $1.00; wood rack .35¢.” 
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Monday, April 9 was a nice spring day, and Mr. Pattison was up at 6.45 
a.m. After attending to his chores he helped George and Fred Eggleston bring 
home a load of lumber from the sawmill and did the measuring. The Hamilton 
Cricket Club asked him to play for them, but he declined, having in mind no 
doubt the Ancaster Cricket Club. The Farmers had a party which was very good 
fun; present were Devey Farmer, Archie Burland, Mrs. Stevenson, Daisy Otter, 
Templers, Mr. Donnelly, and May Harrington. 
Here follows a long and detailed account entitled “Pig Killing and Cutting 


up.” 

The Ancaster Cricket Club held a meeting on Monday, April 16, 1883 with 
a good turn-out. Mr. Pattison was elected a member of the managing committee. 
On the next day he started for Hamilton on foot at 9.30 a.m., was given a lift 
at Binkley’s Corners and arrived at the American Hotel at 12.10. After a good 
dinner he did some shopping and went home by the 4.20 stage. A football meet- 
ing was held that night in Ancaster; present were Sims; Captain Higgins, secretary- 
treasurer; and Mr. Pattison. “We had a pretty good time. Got home at 2 aie 


Tuesday, April 24, 1883, was cold and raw. After breakfast at 7 a.m. 
Mr. Pattison sowed clover on the lower wheat field under Mr. Eggleston’s 
direction, with flags to keep the rows straight. He describes the proper way 
to sow by hand. Mr. Eggleston also showed him how to make a rail fence and 
how to harrow. | 


Had Eggleston and Mr. Pattison went down to the bush on May 3, felled a 
big chestnut tree and brought a load of wood up for the house. On May 8 Fred 
and Harry Eggleston dug and pulled out stumps while Mr. Pattison drew them 
off with a stoneboat. Ploughing was done in May, and he tells of ploughing all 
day in the oat field after drawing down and spreading three loads of manure. He 
had a nasty accident on the manure wagon that day—May 16—when he slipped 
between the whiffletree and the horses. At 6.30 p.m. he left the plough, took up 
a load of wood for the house, and after tea at 8.15 he went to bed. Quite a long 
hard day. Edgar Egleston’s foundry in Ancaster Village burned down on May 17, 
1883. Purdon and Sims worked very hard at it and some of the contents were 
saved. 
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The next few pages of the Journal are entitled ‘“Rarm Notes,” and are 
about fruit trees, sowing turnips, sheep-killing, potato lifting, pig killing and 
cutting up, making a whip, and other farm activities. 


This is the end of Mr. Pattison’s Ancaster Journal. He went back to Scot- 
land, returning to Canada in April 1884. 


The entry for April 3, 1884, written on board the steamship ‘‘Circassian,” 
mentions a fellow-passenger by the name of Cream, whom he describes as 
pleasant and intelligent. If this was Dr. Thomas Neill Cream he was intelligent, 
but not particularly pleasant. Cream was the name of a notorious illegal practi- 
tioner, blackmailer and poisoner who was hanged at the Old Bailey in 1892. 


Mr. Pattison’s Journal ends with a lyrical description of an iceberg sighted 
in the Atlantic on April 12, presenting “the appearance of a miniature range of 
Alpine mountains capped with snow, lying in the deathly cold embrace of 
winter.” 

After his stay in Ancaster Mr. Pattison bought property in Grimsby, 
Ontario, which he named “Linkfield” after his father’s summer estate at 
Musselborough, Scotland. In 1885 while visiting in Scotland, he married his 
cousin, Henrietta Frend. They settled permanently in Grimsby, bringing from 
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Scotland forty-two cases containing furniture, books, documents, clothing, and 
other articles. Two children were born, and Mrs. Pattison died in 1894. 
Mrs. McIntyre is a daughter of a second marriage. Mr. Pattison died in Grimsby in 
1928, and his grave is in St. Andrew’s churchyard, Grimsby. 


FATHER GEOGHEGAN AND GEN. EDWARD W. B. MORRISON, 
MAIN STREET WEST 
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THE REVEREND THOMAS GEOGHEGAN 1848-1906 
by Katharine Greenfield 


(An Address to the Society on February 9, 1974) 


Thomas Geoghegan was born in Lagannany, Loughbrickland, County Down, 
Ireland, on November 23rd, 1848. His parents were James and Mary Hudson 
Geoghegan, His grandfather on the paternal side belonged to an old Westmeath 
family, and his grandmother was a Huguenot. 


There are various forms and pronunciations of the name. The sept of the 
MacGeoghegans to which Thomas claimed affiliation was of considerable 
importance up to the time of Cromwell when it suffered severely through war 
and confiscation. There was a military tradition in the family which also boasted 
poets, a well-known historian, Abbé James Geoghegan (1702-1764), sculptors 
and a saint—an obscure Irish saint, to be sure, but St. Hugh of Rahue was of the 
family which became MacGeoghegan when surnames were adopted. 


The name Geoghegan, usually nowadays without the prefix Mac, in Irish 
is Mag Eochagian, from Eochaidh, ie. the now almost obsolete, but once 
common, Christian name, Oghy. 


Thomas was the sixth of a large family of brothers and sisters. Family 
ties remained strong even after he emigrated, but Sam was the brother with 
whom he seemed to have had the closest relationship. Sam emigrated to the 
United States and was generous in his support of his brother’s work. Many of 
the books in Fr. Geoghegan’s library, part of which I have at home, belonged 
originally to Samuel Geoghegan. They are histories of Ireland and Irish culture, 
and theological and doctrinal works. Tom had theological books too, of course, 
but he also had well-worn books on raising poultry, breeding and caring for dogs 
and horses, and on fruit trees and other agricultural subjects. His father was a 
farmer and, in spite of a brief business career, studied for ordination, and 28 
years in the priesthood, his son Tom retained the interests and skills he must 
have developed as a boy. St. Peter’s Home for Incurables produced much of the 
food given to the inmates in those early days, undoubtedly under the active 
supervision of the Warden, Thomas Geoghegan. 


Thomas’s family were loyal members of the Church of Ireland. Thomas 
was educated at a church school at Aghaderg which he left at the age of fourteen 
to begin a 7-year stint as a clerk in a linen establishment, first in Banbridge and 
then in Cookstown, County Tyrone. In 1870 he emigrated, staying briefly in 
Canada and then crossing the border to the oilfields of Pennsylvania. It was 
while he was working in an office there that he felt called to the priesthood and 
studied with a private tutor to qualify himself for entrance to Trinity College, 
Toronto. On July 1, 1877, he was ordained deacon by Bishop Bethune of 
Toronto and was sent to the mission of West Mono. I have no first hand record 
of his ministry there, but later biographers wrote that a church was built during 
the year he spent there. In 1878 he took charge of the parish of West Flamboro’ 
and Beverly. He was ordained priest by Bishop Fuller of the diocese of Niagara 
in St. George’s, Guelph. 


Joseph Tinsley, writing in the Hamilton Herald, February 7, 1903, looked 
back at Fr. Geoghegan’s stay at Christ Church, West Flamboro’ and said, 


_it was soon spread abroad that, in addition to faithfully per- 
forming all the duties incumbent upon a rector the new parson 
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could do manual labour, for many a hard day’s work was done in 
and around the church. Of him it can be said he earned his living 
by the sweat of his brow. A pipe organ was placed in the church, 
the burial ground was laid out and planted, the tower of the church 
enlarged, and other improvements carried out—including a dash of 
ritualism, to which the congregation took good-naturedly. 


I think we can take it that there was at least a grain of truth in that 
newspaper account. Fr. Geoghegan spent nine years in West Flamboro’ and 
when he resigned the Dundas Banner of February 10, 1887 had this to say: 


Irrespective of creed or class, all those who have met or known 
Rev. Thomas Geoghegan during his long and successful pastorate of 
Christ Church, West Flamboro’ will feel a genuine pang of regret at 
learning that he has handed in his resignation, and will as soon as his 
successor is appointed by the bishop, go to Hamilton to take charge 
of the new parish of St. Matthew’s . .. Not only the congregation of 
Christ Church will experience a great loss in Mr. Geoghegan’s 
removal, but also the community at large. His manly straight- 
forward Christian spirit and his directness of purpose have won 
him the esteem and respect of all... 


In the Hamilton Spectator of February 24, 1887, the contents of a circular 
which had been issued by Bishop Hamilton of the diocese of Niagara were 
printed: 


I have, with the approval of the Rev. Canon Curran and the wardens 
of St. Thomas church, erected that part of their parish lying east of 
Victoria Avenue and north of Cannon Street into a new parish, to be 
known as St. Matthew’s. At present there is no organized congrega- 
tion in it, no church, no stipend, and no guarantee of any stipend. 
The Rev. Thomas Geoghegan has undertaken the laborious and 
anxious work of beginning and carrying on the church’s work in the 
new parish. The population is growing, but as a rule the families do 
not belong to the wealthier classes of the city. It is proposed to 
secure a suitable lot and erect a plain building—such as may be 
suitable for a Sunday School and other purposes when the congrega- 
tion are strong enough to provide a church. The cost of this effort 
is estimated at $3,500. 

Charles Niagara 


The Spectator writer commented that it should not be difficult to raise the 
sum of $3,500. in a city like Hamilton with 10,000 Anglicans—it only represents 
35¢ per head. However, only $2,500. was subscribed and Fr. Geoghegan financed 
the rest himself, according to Mr. Tinsley. Whether it was through loans, mort- 
gages or from private income I do not know. 


The first services of St. Matthew’s Church were held on May 1, 1887,ina 
vacant store described as being “on Wentworth Street, west side, a little beyond 
the residence of Col. Land.” The building committee met a few days later in the 
home of John H. Land. In June a lot was secured, building began, and on June 
24th the corner stone was laid by Canon Bull of All Saint’s Church in Niagara 
Falls South. In August Fr. Geoghegan was joined by the Rev. C. E. Whitcombe 
and the Rev. Lennox Smith, who volunteered their services without remunera- 
tion. These three priests and the Rev. R. G. Sutherland of St. Mark’s were the 
exponents of Anglo-Catholic teaching and practice in Hamilton at that time. 
There was a great gulf fixed between the Low Church Party and these 
“Ritualists.”” When St. Matthew’s Church was opened on October 11, 1887, with 
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appropriate services “on which occasion a trained choir of men and boys 
appeared for the first time wearing surplices and cassocks,” the press gave a 
great deal of coverage to the priests’ vestments, the acolytes, the incense and the 
candles, and to the daily services and weekly communions held in the church. 
The attitude of the reporters seemed to be that these priests were good men, 
they were giving something to the working classes, and so their activities could 
be reported with tolerance if not outright admiration. But others were not 
at all tolerant, specifically the members of the Church Defense Association, the 
Low Church Party organization. This organization had had its first annual 
meeting during which remarks made and policies stated aroused the ire of Fr. 
Geoghegan and his counter attack appeared in the Spectator of February 8, 
1889 in the form of a long letter over his signature. I quote parts of it, not 
to show the differences between the two groups in such matters as ritual, but 
because some history is revealed. The letter began: 


The amount of ignorance of the church, her prayer book, her 
discipline and her canon law displayed by the speakers at the first 
annual meeting of this society quite accounts for the fact that for 
the last 40 years the church of England in Canada under “low 
church” regime has been steadily losing ground. Who are these men 
who constitute themselves defenders of the church and dictators to 
the bishop of the diocese ... 


The writer goes on to answer his question: they are men of one school of 
thought who can tolerate no other... they have doubtless ministered faithfully 
according to their lights among the rich and respectable classes. But what work 
have they initiated in new ground or among the neglected masses? They have 
even threatened to withhold their mission subscriptions if things are not done as 
they want them done. 


Then comes the crux of the matter: 


They were given opportunity two years ago to establish the church 
in the far east end of the city, where dozens of families had left the 
church for want of accomodation and attention and had joined the 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, etc. First they declined the 
opening unless they could have a clergyman appointed suitable to 
their own wishes. Then when they produced their nominee he 
declined on the ground that they could not satisfactorily assure his 
stipend. When the man is found to undertake the work without 
promise of reward or guarantee of income they show the cold 
shoulder. They keep aloof from the laying of the foundation and 
the opening, etc., and, as far as they can, ignore the very existence 
of the new work. Then they set the country ablaze with their cry of 
ritualism and Romanism ... 


Fr. Geoghegan goes on to describe the party’s lack of understanding of 
Ritualism, and concludes with a paragraph which has some interest for my Own 
parish of St. John the Evangelist: 


Now they have an opportunity in this city to build up a mission 
parish in the west end among the working classes. Let them devote 
their zeal to that work; and cease from trying to stir up discord in 
the diocese, and to break up a work already peacefully and successful- 
ly accomplished among the masses in the east end. Let them subscribe 
the funds, and get their man appointed to work in the already 
thickly populated far west end, where there are so many untouched 
by existing parishes. Let them do their work on their own lines and 
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show, by building up the church there, how superior are their ways 
to those of the wicked and lawless ritualists. Otherwise, before 
long, some of these ritualists will be coming along, and will accom- 
plish the work while the church defense association is busily 
engaged in fomenting discord and sowing suspicions and making 
malcontents in other parts of the city and diocese. 


(It was the Ritualists who established St. John’s. Fr. Brine, assisted by Sisters 
of the Church, laboured in ‘the far west end’ from 1890.) 


Back to St. Matthew’s and the actual events of its opening day. I am still 
relying on newspaper stories. I cannot guarantee their accuracy, but they do 
give colour and flavour that strict adherence to statistics and minutes of meetings 
(supposing I had them) might not. The handsome brick church stood on an acre 
of its own land on Barton Street facing Smith Avenue. The land was tastefully 
planted, and there was a handsome clergy house. The church inside was painted 
in light colours, the end walls decorated with brilliant bannerettes. There were 
a commodious basement and side rooms, used for the infant Sunday School 
and Bible classes, while the auditorium of the church was occupied by about 
200 Sunday school scholars and 20 teachers. John Burkholder was the Super- 
intendent. There were two organs, one being efficiently played by the Rev. C. E. 
Whitcombe. In addition to the 3 clergymen there were 2 divinity students, 
A. Martin and J. Avery, and none of them received any salary. Services were 
held daily at 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. and were fairly well attended. “If the saloons are 
open daily, the church should be also” said Mr. Geoghegan. 


I cannot resist including this remark about free pews, from the Spectator 
of April 29, 1887: 


All, without respect of the length of purse or texture of garment, 
will be made free and welcome to the best seats as they come. It is 
not, however, intended to make this church a cave of Abdullam 
for soreheads, or a city of refuge for religious vagrants, Sunday 
tramps or pious sponges. All those attending the services will be 
called upon to contribute their portion, whether it be great or small, 
to the revenue. If all are to meet on an equality within the walls of 
the church, every one must be willing to shoulder their own part of 
the responsibility. Very few are so poor as to have nothing to give. 


At the first vestry meeting, April 3, 1888, an extension to the building 
was proposed, although the church had been in use only 6 months. In that 
time 285 houses had been visited by the clergy, divine service held 403 times, 
58 had been confirmed and 54 baptised. And Fr. Geoghegan’s name was heard 
in many stories of assistance to people in all varieties of trouble and in all walks 
of life. His interest in prisoners and those released from prison had been noted 
in the diocese and this lively word picture was given to readers of the Spectator 
on September 8, 1890. 


Last week a remarkable equestrian figure was seen dashing along 
the country roads of western Ontario. He was a short, powerfully 
built gentleman, with a clerical hat pulled down over his brows, 
and he rode in his shirtsleeves, with the sleeves pulled up. A particu- 
larly heavy pair of Wellington boots reached above his knees and 
almost concealed the tight black riding trousers that completed his 
costume. He was perched on a ponderous artillery saddle with his 
baggage strapped fore and aft and infused tireless energy into a 
tremendously tall bay horse with the aid of a particularly active 
hunting crop. The equestrian was the Rev. Thomas Geoghegan, the 
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energetic rector of St. Matthew’s Church in this city. Having been 
appointed a member of the prison committee of the diocese at the 
last meeting of the Anglican synod, and taking a great interest in the 
question of prison reform, Mr. Geoghegan determined personally to 
inspect the jails of the diocese, and, being an accomplished horseman, 
he decided to make the trip through so much of the territory as 
possible on horseback. 


Representing the diocese, Fr. Geoghegan appeared before the commissioners 
investigating the Prison and Reformatory System of Ontario in 1891. He was 
very concerned about the treatment of delinquent boys, and was convinced of 
the necessity for an industrial home for such boys in Hamilton. He thought that 
9 out of 10 boys whom he met in jail did not belong there. The police were too 
harsh with them, although sometimes they were forced to round up gangs of 
boys on the complaints of irate citizens. If there were more playgrounds and 
recreational facilities the police would not have to chase boys off the streets. 
There should also be industrial schools where children could be sent before they 
became so bad as to warrant them being sent to Reformatory. Most of 
Fr. Geoghegan’s testimony dealt with the above problems, and it was the Chief 
of Police who told about the reverend gentleman’s work with discharged 
prisoners. A commissioner asked about the Rescue Home which had been 
established in Hamilton and he answered: 


Well, it is an institution that extends a hand to the discharged 
criminal: to the men discharged from the prison. For the time being, 
there is a home there which offers an asylum and tries to get them 
work, but I am not so strongly enamored of this system as some 
people. It requires a great deal of faith to undertake this kind of 
work, but I will say for the Rev. Mr. Geoghegan and the work that he 
is doing, that if there is one man upon the face of the earth whose 
whole aim is to do good, and to rescue the fallen ones, he is that 
man. 


Fr. Geoghegan pressed his efforts for an industrial school for boys. He 
appeared before the police commissioners to try to persuade them to co-operate 
with the Board of Education in memorializing the Ontario government to 
establish such a school, which he thought would be an answer to the truancy 
problem, prevalent at the time. He did raise some money and support for the 
school, but I cannot find that it ever materialized. In the foundation stone of 
St. Peter’s Church, among other papers, was included an appeal for funds to 
“Save the Boys” by Mimico Industrial School. Perhaps Fr. Geoghegan realized 
that two such schools could not be supported in the Toronto-Hamilton area. 


All this was going on at the time that St. Peter’s Church and the Home 
for Incurables were being established. It is difficult to make a chronological 
record of the doings of a man so involved in so many good works. In 1890 it was 
decided to divide the extremely large parish of St. Matthew’s and form a new 
parish of St. Peter’s, extending from Cannon Street on the north, Wentworth 
Street on the west, the mountain on the south, and the Delta on the east. 
Fr. Geoghegan resigned from St. Matthew’s (to be succeeded by Fr. Whitcombe) 
and applied some of his prodigious energies to building up the new parish. 


The first services were held in a house on Aikman Avenue on October 1, 
1890. The three persons in attendance were from St. Matthew’s, but congrega- 
tions drawn from the area grew, and a year later a larger building was necessary 
and another house on the east side of Wentworth Street between Main Street and 
Aikman Avenue was acquired. Partitions were removed to convert it to a chapel 
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(I believe that Fr. Geoghegan lived upstairs), and the opening services were held 
on November 8, 1891. The new mission had a choir, a Sunday school, various 
organizations and a growing congregation. At the second annual vestry meeting, 
April 18, 1892, it was moved by Mr. Piercy, the rector’s warden, and seconded 
by Mr. Christian, the people’s warden, “that the rector, wardens, lay delegates, 
and sidesmen be a building committee to consider the plans and specifications 
for a suitable building for a mission.” The motion was carried. Land was 
purchased at the corner of Main and Burlington Streets (now Sanford Avenue) 
and the erection of a church, facing on the east side of Sanford Avenue 
immediately south of Main Street, was commenced. The building and the land 
were to cost about $7,000. Gifts of money and furnishings came from England, 
Ireland and the United States. The stone foundation was completed by August, 
1892, and on August 6th, 1892, the cornerstone was laid by Canon Bull. It was 
an uncomfortably warm day and the assembly removed to the shade of nearby 
trees to hear most of the clergy present make suitable remarks of congratulation 
and best wishes. These clergy represented the Ritualists. The clergy of the 
Opposing point of view were conspicuous by their absence. Kirwan Martin 
spoke on behalf of the laity. 


Two months later, the church opened in October, 1892,—with what 
incredible speed this building of stone and brick, 35’ x 75’, was completed! 
There were several services on that opening day. At the 11 a.m. service Bishop 
Hamilton preached, and there was a 40 voice choir of men and boys trained by 
the rector himself. The Rector celebrated the Eucharist. In the afternoon 
Fr. Whitcombe preached and St. Matthew’s choir took part in the service. In the 
evening Fr. Geoghegan preached. I have read only one comment about his 
preaching, that he delivered no eloquent discourse, but rather a ‘come let us 
reason together’ sort of sermon, full of sound sense and home truths forced 
home in such a manner that it would be useless for the hearer to say that he did 
not understand the subject. 


The remarks in the Spectator on the opening of St. Peter’s new church 
building included these: 


These results have been accomplished in that comparatively short 
space of time by the unremitting energy and self-sacrificing work of 
the popular rector. No clergyman in Hamilton is more generally 
esteemed by all classes than is Rev. Mr. Geoghegan. The courage 
and zeal with which he undertakes charitable enterprises, and 
shoulders responsibility that would make less sturdy workers quail, 
command the admiration and sympathy of everybody; and all feel 
it a privilege to be allowed to assist him in his good work. In this way 
he has been able to accomplish much in the eastern part of the city, 
for besides building up the parish he has established and sustained by 
his personal exertions the institution known as the Home for 
Incurables, which is one of the best of its class . . . 


This Home for Incurables, the beginning of the present St. Peter’s Hospital, 
grew out of Fr. Geoghegan’s pastoral duties while at St. Matthew’s. When visiting 
the sick in the city hospital and those in the House of Refuge he had come to 
realize that the former was not the place for those who were past the acute stage 
of disease, nor the latter the place for those who were afflicted with incurable 
maladies. He dreamed of a home where such patients could be given proper 
treatment, and he was no idle dreamer. He had no funds, but he was able to 
inspire others to see the need. He found a suitable property in the old Springer 
Homestead, for sale at $9,600. only $1,000. of which was to be paid within a 
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month and the rest to remain on mortgage. With the help of interested men and 
women the money was raised and furnishings donated. Miss Lucie Chowne, who 
had just resigned as matron of the City Hospital, offered her services as matron 
of St. Peter’s without salary for one year—a year that stretched to 6, and to 11 
more, until her death, with a very small salary. It is said that St. Peter’s Home 
would never have been started without Fr. Geoghegan’s inexhaustible energy 
and perseverance, and would not have continued without the unselfish zeal and 
ready self-sacrifice of Miss Chowne. From 1890 until the Home was incorpor- 
ated under an act of the Ontario Legislature and became eligible for a grant in 
1893, Fr. Geoghegan managed the institution personally. After incorporation it 
was handed over to a board of management of ladies and gentlemen of whom the 
bishop of the diocese was president ex-officio. The Rev. Thomas Geoghegan was 
the first Warden and continued in that office until his death. 


St. Peter’s Church, St. Peter’s Home, and all the people who needed his 
help for any reason at all, occupied Fr. Geoghegan’s time and energy im thre 
ensuing years. In 1893 he appeared before the Royal Commission on Liquor 
Traffic and spoke at some length about alcoholism which he said should be 
treated as a disease. In the parish he established a military cadet company and a 
fife and drum corps. The boys drilled every week and were provided with boxing 
gloves and other means of exercising their strength and skill. The band went to 
the Home for Incurables to play for the patients, and on one occasion they 
were set upon by some east end roughs. The leaders of the band fought back 
and a scrap was in process when Fr. Geoghegan came along. He sailed into the 
roughs, knocking two of them over and scaring the others away. He then ad- 
ministered several cuts with his blackthorn stick on the person of one of the 
fallen, and allowed them to go. I suppose that this was the way he thought the 
police should treat street gangs rather than locking them up. 


One of Fr. Geoghegan’s few interests outside his parish and charitable 
work was the raising of dogs. He is said to have introduced the Irish terrier into 
this country. I have in my possession a letter which I reproduce here in full, 
partly because it illustrates what I have been saying about the subject of this 
biography, and partly as an unspoken comment on our present postal service. 
The envelope, bearing a 3¢ postage stamp is addressed simply to Rev. Thomas 
Geoghegan, Hamilton, Ontario. The postmark is Indian Head, Assa, June 9, 
1896. On the back of the envelope is another postmark—Hamilton, Canada, 
June 12, 1896. The letter is from Bishop’s Court, Indian Head, Assa, and it is 
signed by the Bishop of Qu’Appelle. Indian Head is not far east of Regina. The 
letter reads: 


My dear Geoghegan 
Thank you so much for your kind offer of ‘Dog’. I gladly 
accept offer of ‘Pat’—if ‘Rose’ was no relation and you mean to let 
me pay for them I will be pleased to have her too if you can spare 
both—but I could not possibly take both if you will not make a 
charge—and I beg you whether you send one or both to make the 
charge. | am sure ‘your home’ wants it if you do not. Please send it 
off to above address at your convenience. I will be so glad to see it. 
Yours very truly 
W. J. Qu’Appelle. 
I remember the Matron well tho’ [ have not the name at hand—please 
remember me kindly to her. 


It would be a few years later, but my mother helped Fr. Geoghegan care for sick 
animals, and he did not spare her the gorier and unpleasant aspects of the task. 
She was proud of her skills in this work, and they stood her in good stead in 
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handling all the many pets our family had while we were growing up. 


I think that St. Peter’s Church did not grow as quickly as the rector and 
wardens had hoped it would. It had a loyal, active congregation, but not wealthy, 
and, as a ‘high’ church it was regarded with suspicion by many Anglicans. In 
1898 what the newspapers called “The Devil of Gossip’ struck. This unhappy epi- 
sode has been ignored in the past in any outline of Fr. Geoghegan’s career, but 
with increasing interest in local history, and with the increasing availability in 
microfilm of newspapers of the time which gave the case in great detail, it cannot 
be kept secret. A fair account tells a great deal about the Anglican Church in 
Canada at this time as shown in the attitudes of her clergy in Hamilton, and it 
does Fr. Geoghegan no harm. He was vindicated, and his loyal friends and 
parishioners deserve credit. 


The heading, in various sizes of type, of an item in a newspaper of the 
time, shows all of this in abbreviated form. It reads: 


The Devil of Gossip; Rev. Father Geoghegan, who is the charity 
worker of the Ambitious City, now openly attacked. But the Court 
which is trying him is being held behind doors which are barred. 
Ugly rumours that have been whispered for some time are now 
being investigated by the Church Court. No lawyers are admitted. 
The Rector stoutly denies the charge. Is he shielding another? 
Many instances which go to show the sort of man the accused is. 
Hamiltonians speak out. 


Specifically, Fr. Geoghegan was accused of having sexual relations with a 
young woman, Miss Annie Hore, and of being the father of her child. His denial 
was not accepted by Bishop DuMoulin, and a Committee of Triers was appointed 
by the Synod of the Diocese to probe into the question. The Commission was 
composed of Rev. Canon Belt, chairman; Rev. Canon Clark, Rev. Canon Bull, 
Rev. J. Fennell, with Major J.J. Mason, secretary, and Canons Bland and Forneret 
as accusers. Of these only Canon Bull’s name appeared in accounts of Fr. 
Geoghegan’s activities as a friend or colleague. Mayor Teetzel, Q.C. acted for 
the family of the young woman although barred from the court, and Fr. 
Geoghegan was undefended by his own choice. Mayor Teetzel and others who 
did not sign their names wrote letters to the press which revealed accusations 
made in the closed court! P. D. Crerar, who later became the defendant’s 
lawyer, replied to these letters indignantly, as well he might, and concluded: 


I am not alone in the belief that when the last balance is struck, and 
when Mr. Geoghegan’s sins, whatever they may have been, are 
weighed against his unceasing activity for twenty years in helping 
and succouring the weak, the unfortunate and the wicked, his 
account will compare favourably with that of any of those who are 
now so ready to condemn him. 


Postmaster Adam Brown said that he did not believe the charge. He had 
never known a man so self-denying as Father Geoghegan. “‘He is ritualistic, but 
I forget that whenever I meet the man—for his everlasting good works.” The press 
was, on the whole, sympathetic to Fr. Geoghegan. Many stories of his good 
works were told in the columns of the local papers and they were introduced 
in One instance in the Spectator with this rather extravagant statement. 


All Hamilton stoutly refuses to believe that Rev. Father Geoghegan 
has’ in any way stained his fine reputation. What the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury was to England and George Peabody to America, Father 
Geoghegan is to Hamilton. In proof of it there are as many 
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witnesses as there are leaves on a maple tree in summer. 


Still the Board of Triers found him guilty and he was sentenced to seven 
years suspension during which time he could not preach the word of God, 
administer the sacraments or celebrate or perform any other duties or offices in 
the Church or Parish of St. Peter’s in the City of Hamilton, or elsewhere. There 
were some ticklish legal and financial points about the St. Peter’s property, 
and some speculation about the possibility of the rector and people of St. 
Peter’s carrying on outside the church. However, it was not Mr. Geoghegan’s 
intention to give in to his accusers, and he made no move to take his congrega- 
tion out of the jurisdiction of the Bishop. At a vestry meeting called by the Rev. 
William Bevan who said that he had been asked by the Bishop to carry on until 
a permanent rector had been appointed, a motion was passed with only four 
dissenting, that the Bishop be asked to reinstate their Rector. The movers said 
that they had not consulted with Fr. Geoghegan and that this was their own idea. 
In the discussion about the motion it came out that the parishioners of St. 
Peter’s believed that they would never get another rector anyway, because no 
one else would work for nothing. Mr. Geoghegan lived like a hermit, cooked his 
own meals, made the fires, swept out the church, and received maybe the 
collection at Christmas and $400. from the commutation fund of the diocese 
which he had fought for years to get. Now he would lose that too. But the 
parishioners protested that they wanted Mr. Geoghegan back because they 
believed he was innocent, they appreciated all he had done for them, and they 
needed him—not because he worked without salary. 


There was however a new development—a complete retraction from the 
young woman—and Fr. Geoghegan asked for a new trial. The Triers met again 
and denied this appeal, and Fr. Geoghegan then set about to get his case before 
a higher court. He had been offered financial help, positions in the American 
Church and in the Free Church, and he had thought of going as chaplain with 
the army to the Boer War having been chaplain of the 77th Regiment of Went- 
worth County, but he determined to stay in Hamilton to clear his name. He said 
he did not fight for himself alone, but for any other Anglican clergyman who 
might be placed as he was. 


Almost a year after the first trial, during which time the young woman 
had reinstated her charge and retracted it for the second time, the Court of 
Appeal of the Metropolitans met in Ottawa to consider the case. Present were 
the Archbishop of Ontario, the Bishops of Toronto, Fredericton, Ottawa, Que- 
bec and Niagara. Douglas Armour, Q.C. and D. Travers Lewis appeared for the 
appellant, and A. Bruce Q.C. appeared as church advocate of the diocese of 
Niagara to support the judgment appealed from. 


At the end of two days the court gave this statement to the press: 


The court of appeal has unanimously come to the conslusion that 
the appeal in this case should be allowed, and that the judgment of 
the board of triers convicting the defendent, and of the committee 
on discipline affirming this conviction should be reversed, the 
sentence of the defendant annulled and the complaint dismissed. 


The statement went on to enlarge on the errors made by the Triers 
in hearing and allowing evidence, and showed that the only witness who gave 
direct evidence regarding the alleged offence was the woman herself. The charge 
could not be proven. 


Fr. Geoghegan returned to Hamilton with the question of his position with 
regard to St. Peter’s still unsettled. Would he just pick up where he had left off? 
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The Bishop refused to comment, and I have not yet found any formal statement 
on the matter. In 1900 there is a brief account of the vestry meeting of 
St. Peter’s, and Fr. Geoghegan, the rector, was chairman. In the same year the 
church celebrated its 10th anniversary with an elaborate programme which 
included a presentation to the rector and his bride, the former Mary Stewart 
Walters Geddes. The wardens and the ladies brought to the platform a magnifi- 
cent Haviland china dinner and tea set combined, a beautiful cut glass fruit dish, 
also a rich mahogany easy chair and parlor settee in brocaded silk upholstery; 
and presented them with an address which read: 


We, the wardens of St. Peter’s Church, Hamilton, acting on behalf 
of the congregation generally, desire to congratulate you on your 
recent marriage, and also on the completion by you of 10 years’ 
charge as rector of this church and parish; and, with every good 
wish for you and yours for the future we hereby ask you to accept 
this combined dinner and tea service of 144 pieces, cut-glass fruit 
bowl, parlor settee and easy chair. We also wish to add that the 
above articles have been purchased by the combined contributions 
of the congregation as a whole, not a single member having declined 
to contribute towards the sum that has been collected. We mention 
this that you may know the kindly feelings existing towards you on 
the part of your parishioners generally. 


After that St. Peter’s carried on with its rector at the helm, but I suspect 
that the diocesan authorities made it difficult for him. In 1904 he sued to try 
and get his $400. a year from the commutation fund and arrears of $900. but he 
lost his case. In 1905, on the 13th anniversary of the church we read that ‘‘as the 
parish has had no Episcopal visit for the apostolic office of confirmation for over 
7 years the rector administered the first communion to a number who had 
been previously prepared for that holy ordinance”. It would seem that the 
suspension was not entirely lifted in spite of the ruling of the court of bishops. 


In this same year, 1905, although his own health was failing, Fr. Geoghegan 
escorted his seriously ill brother, Sam, home to Ireland. There was some joy, 
though. He must have taken great pleasure in his family life. A daughter who was 
named Mary Josephine Hudson had been born to Fr. and Mrs. Geoghegan. The 
family lived at the northeast corner of Ida (now Delaware) and Holton Streets, 
and my mother used to tell of going there to take her niece for walks in her 
baby carriage. Father would put the carriage on a waggon and drive some distance 
towards town where the sidewalks began. My mother would carry on from there. 


Fr. Geoghegan died on September 9, 1906, leaving his widow, his daughter, 
aged 15 months, and his brothers and sisters in Ireland. He was not quite 58 
years old. Newspaper obituaries referred to him and his work in glowing terms. 
At his funeral, a simple one held in St. Peter’s Church, many of those to whom 
he had ministered wept openly. But the only clergy mentioned are the two who 
officiated, the Rev. Canon Henderson and the Rev. Mr. Francis. The pall-bearers 
were all members of St. Peter’s Church. This far removed from the event, we can 
only speculate on the reasons for the absence of any mention of fellow clergy, 
the bishop and of other dignitaries. I am left with a feeling of sadness, but Iam 
not sure why. His parishioners and the many people whom he counted as friends 
loved him and honoured him. He served his Lord truly and entered into his 
reward. That is surely enough. 


Fr. Geoghegan is buried in the Geddes family plot in the Hamilton 
Cemetery. A memorial tablet was placed in St. Peter’s Church by his brothers 
and sisters, and the event was reported in the Spectator of December 24th, 
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1906. The new rector of St. Peter’s, the Rev. J. W. TenEyck, although ‘Low 
Church’ and appointed with the understanding that he would ‘greatly simplify’ 
the services of worship spoke thus: 


It will be a great satisfaction to all to see this fitting memorial 
erected, not that a marble tablet upon the wall of the church is 
necessary to keep you in mind of him, for his name is inscribed 
upon the tablets of your memory, and his person enshrined in the 
sanctuary of your undying affection. His loyal friendship and labor 
of love have so endeared him to you that you cannot forget him. 
But realizing that the rolling flood of time which has borne him 
hence will soon bear you away too, and appreciating his efforts on 
behalf of St. Peter’s church and your desire to have his name 
perpetuated in connection with the cause that was so dear to you 
and to him, I am glad to be able to say that the appreciation of 
Mr. Geoghegan’s services is not confined to the members of St. 
Peter’s church alone. His services for the Church of England and for 
humanity were not confined to St. Peter’s church, nor to the city of 
Hamilton. He had ministered in other parishes and in other parts of 
the diocese; and wherever he ministered he left behind him many 
warm friends whose hearts beat true to him, because they had found 
him a faithful priest and benefactor. Mr. Geoghegan’s energetic, 
unselfish and philanthropic work has won for him much praise from 
many outside the pale of the Church of England. | frequently meet 
people who disagreed with his creed but who heartily endorsed his 
work. Blessed are all those who win the respect of men, not because 
of what they say, but because of what they do. 


Many wonder that we did not have an unveiling ceremony. 
I would say that it is in accordance with the wish of Mrs. Geoghegan, 
and I doubt not but that it would be in accordance with the wish of 
Mr. Geoghegan himself, for he cared not for show and ostentation. 


The inscription on the tablet is: 


To the glory of God and in loving memory of Rev. Thomas Geoghegan, 
by whose exertion this church was built, and of which parish he was 
rector for 16 years. Born in Loughbrickland, County Down, 23rd 
Nov., 1848: died in Hamilton, 9th Sept., 1906. 


‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
for he trusteth in Thee.’ 


Erected by his brothers and sisters. 


So 


FROM THE MAYOR’S CHAIR: THEN AND NOW 
by Mayor Victor K. Copps 
(THE BAILEY MEMORIAL LECTURE) 


(An Address to the Society on October 12, 1973) 


David McLellan, was mayor of the City of Hamilton in the years 1890 and 
1891. I am grateful to Mrs. Mary Sherb, a collector of Hamilton memorabilia for 
the loan of a book of Mayor McLellan’s letters on which my talk is based. I have 
tried to combine these letters with the part of Marjorie Freeman Campbell’s 
Centennial book “A Mountain and a City” dealing with that period to enable 
me to lead you down memory lane to the Hamilton of the Gay Nineties when 
David McLellan, Esquire, was the Chief Magistrate. 


There was a great deal going on in Hamilton in those days because the city 
was growing fast. From 1870 to 1900 the population of the city grew from 
25,000 to 52,000, more than doubling itself; thus Mayor McLellan was in charge 
during a time of considerable expansion. It was in 1892 that the eastern limits 
of the Hamilton Street Railway were extended from Wentworth Street to 
Sherman Avenue; and electricity was being used for the first time to propel 
their street cars which had previously been horse-drawn. When the system began 
in 1875 it had eight street cars and fifty horses to pull them, and when the cars 
were electrified in 1892 between twenty and twenty-five were in service; so, 
even in those days, the street railway was working hard to keep abreast of the 
growth in the city’s population. 


In 1890 Mayor McLellan seems to have officiated at the official opening 
of St. Peter’s Infirmary. This is interesting, because on Wednesday of this week, 
just eighty-three years later, I was at St. Peter’s to represent the city at the sod- 
turning for the development of the great St. Peter’s Geriatric Centre. 


As with every mayor, Mr. McLellan had some failures as well as successes. 
It was in 1891 during his term that the famous Crystal Palace was condemned 
and demolished. This was the beautiful and ornate glass-walled building, sur- 
mounted by a dome and flanked by glass wings, constructed near the intersection 
of Locke Street and Florence Street in Victoria Park and opened by His Royal 
Highness Edward, Prince ot Wales, for the great fair which took place here in 
1860. Although the building lasted only about thirty-one years, according to 
these records it was a very spectacular structure with more accommodation for 
banquet dining than we have in some of our establishments today. It had a 
beautiful floating staircase which led to an encircling balcony, and all in all must 
have been quite a structure, for those days. 


Mayor McLellan had to preside over its destruction, but perhaps there is 
some poetic justice in the fact that now, so many years later, I have had the 
opportunity to participate in the opening of Hamilton Place which is proving to 
be the glittering success that the Crystal Palace must have been when the Prince 
staged the official opening more than one hundred years ago. 


Among Mayor McLellan’s achievements was the Hamilton and Barton 
Incline Railway which, in 1892, began to seesaw up and down the Mountainside 
at James Street. As we have been able to replace the Crystal Palace, perhaps we 
will also be able to revive the Incline for practical as well as nostalgic purposes. 


Some of the events of Hamilton in the Gay Nineties are revealed in Mayor 
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McLellan’s letter book, and others appear in Mrs. Campbell’s book “A Mountain 
and a City.” I found it very interesting to read about the May or’s activities and 
what was going on in the city from his letters, and I think that I was able to 
form a fairly good assessment of his character from the tone and content of his 
correspondence, both in his business and in his fraternal and civic programme. 


In the correspondence of Mayor McLellan appear the names of most of 
the prominent people of that day in the political and social life of the city. One 
of these is Senator William Eli Sanford, Hamilton’s first senator. In one letter 
Mayor McLellan shows both his pride in Hamilton and perhaps his dislike of 
Toronto; and he writes to Senator Sanford about a group from the United States 
visiting Hamilton, as follows: 


It was very gratifying to me, as no doubt it will be pleasing to 
you, to know that they were one and all, delighted with your kind 
treatment of them. I, as the city’s representative, was presented first 
with two silk flags,—a Stars and Stripes and an Ontario flag. Yester- 
day afternoon in the hotel parlor the ladies presented me with an 
address which each of them signed; and, as a last parting memento 
at the depot, Captain Purinton announced to me that by unanimous 
voice of the drill corps I was to be made an honorary member. He 
then placed on my breast the medal of the corps, hoping that if 
spared for five years he would have the pleasure of placing on my 
breast the medal of an active member at that time. This trip will 
advertise our city more than anything we have done for years. They 
have gone away with the most exalted idea of our beautiful city, 
and I regret exceedingly to say, with about the opposite of Toronto. 


This particular letter was addressed to Senator Sanford at Port Carling in 
August 1891. 


In the wintertime, when he was in the city, Senator Sanford travelled in 
one of the most unusual vehicles to be seen on city streets in those days. It was 
a troika outfit which he had brought from St. Petersburg, Russia, drawn by three 
bright bay horses abreast, the middle horse beneath a belled arch, presenting a 
very colourful sight as it flashed musically through the snowy streets of Hamilton. 


Another famous Hamilton name which appeared frequently in Mayor 
McLellan’s letters is that of Thomas Beasley who was the City Clerk for fifty- 
three years including Mayor McLellan’s term of office. It was Mr. Beasley who, 
in 1862 when the city was bankrupt, hid the assessment rolls in a safe and went 
to the United States for a few days to prevent foreclosure against the corporation. 
He was only thirty-one years of age at the time, and certainly showed praise- 
worthy initiative as well as astute management of the city’s rather shaky financial 
affairs. 


One of the unusual things about the Beasley family was the fact that 
Richard Beasley had two daughters who were to become First Ladies of Hamil- 
ton. Catharine Beasley, daughter of Richard, married Colin Campbell Ferrie, 
the first mayor of the city in 1846; and Keziah, another daughter, married 
Nehemiah Ford, mayor of the city in 1852. 


Mayor McLellan’s letters show that he divided his time, more or less, in 
three ways; between civic affairs, personal business affairs, and affairs of the 
masonic order. Although I am not sure that his priorities were in that order, at 
times I believe that the masonic order received more attention than the business 
of the city. Both seem to have been taken care of quite well, however. Mayor 
McLellan was a very prominent mason and held just about all the offices in 
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masonry, including the very highest. 


Another name which appears frequently in the Mayor’s letters is that of 
Nicholas Awrey, Esquire, of Binbrook, who was a member of the Provincial 
Legislature at that time. One of the letters to Mr. Awrey was a reminder from 
Mr. McLellan that Awrey’s dues in the Royal Arcanum were overdue, and that 
if they were not paid promptly he would be suspended. 


Another prominent name in the Mayor’s correspondence of 1891 is that 
of E. H. Ambrose. The Mayor writes to him as the honorary secretary of the 
Royal Hamilton Yacht Club to decline an invitation to what is called a “smoking 
concert.” Mayor McLellan writes: 


I regret I cannot accept your invitation, but I hope the 
members may smoke the pipe of peace and that nothing may 
happen to mar the pleasure you all anticipate. 


Adam Brown is another name that turns up frequently in these letters. 
Mr. Brown was Chairman of the Waterworks Commission and had an important 
role in the official opening of the new waterworks plant in 1860. This was quite 
an occasion when Edward, Prince of Wales turned on the steam in the two 
engines of the pumping station, where the wheels were covered for the occasion 
with red velvet. According to Mrs. Campbell, young Adam Brown delivered an 
address on that occasion in the presence of the royal visitor. Mr. Brown was 
Postmaster of Hamilton from 1891 until his death in 1926. We know him also 
for his famous daughter, Mrs. William Hendrie, the patroness of everything that 
is worthwhile in Hamilton. 


While we learn something about the City Council of 1891 in the Mayor’s 
letters, we also learn something of their families, as they are listed in a rather 
unusual way. Apparently Mayor Mclellan took the entire City Council to 
Montreal on what he called a civic excursion, and the names of all the council 
members appear in his letter to the Windsor Hotel in Montreal requesting 
accommodation. Writing to the manager of the hotel, the Mayor asked that all 
the rooms be assigned on the same floor, if possible. Rooms without baths were 
$3.00 per day, those with baths were $3.50. The only council member taking 
his whole family along was Alderman Morgan. He was listed for one room for 
Alderman Morgan, wife and child. The couples were assigned a room each, but 
in the case of some of the men without their wives, they were booked in together 
in one room, such as Mr. Beasley, the Clerk, who was to room with Mr. Mitchell. 
It is interesting to note also that one room was assigned to the Hamilton Herald 
reporter who accompanied the group on the trip. It is not clear from the 
correspondence whether the Mayor paid the expenses of the council members 
for the excursion, or whether these were taken care of by the corporation. 
Another interesting fact is that the Mayor wrote to many business associates in 
Montreal asking them to call on him at the Windsor Hotel in order to conduct 
some of his insurance or masonic business: evidence of the way he combined his 
different activities. 


Mayor McLellan seems to have been generous in supporting various organi- 
zations and charity endeavours, but he was also very thrifty, as befitting the Scot 
I think he was. This is shown in the following letter to the Finch Wood 
Preservative Company in Toronto: — 


Gentlemen: Yours of the third instance to hand with a two 
cent stamp on it, thereby requiring me to pay two cents postage 
before I could get it. The postage to all cities outside Toronto is 
three cents. 
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Another letter was written to Mrs. Emma F. Pratt at 6 East Avenue North 
who seems to have been the secretary or the treasurer of the newsboys’ club. 
Mayor McLellan wrote: 


Your letter and invoice, neither dated, to hand, and agreeable 
with your request I now enclose herein a cheque for $5.00 as a 
donation to the newsboys’ club. At the same time I do not give 
this as an annual subscription, for it is not a year ago since I gave a 
similar amount. 


Mrs. Pratt was the wife of T. H. Pratt of the well-known drygoods store. 


That the Mayor could also be stern is shown in the following letter in 
which he complains about one of the insurance associations being unwilling to 
pay him sufficient commission. This appeared in a letter to a man named Tiffany, 
secretary of an insurance company in Buffalo: 


I regret exceedingly in your letter the following remarks: 
‘Upon examination I find the commission you have been in the 
habit of retaining is slightly below that usually paid by us.’ This 
I did not expect, after I have stuck with the association through 
thick and thin for so many years. I fully expected to have been 
treated at least as well as other people. But such, I regret to say, 
has not been the case. I thank you for the offer of five per cent 
commission on collections, but nothing less than ten per cent would 
tempt me to be bothered with it again. 


And to Mr. E. A. Lilly in Montreal: 


I was somewhat surprised to receive your letter after so long a 
time. Better late than never, but better to be never late. All well. 
David McLellan. 


There is a letter to George Bartman, president of the Germania Club, in 
which the Mayor says: 


I desire on behalf of my wife and self to thank you sincerely 
for the privilege of being present last night at the twenty-first 
anniversary of your club. As it has now reached its majority I trust 
it may go on to prosper. Mrs. McLellan and I enjoyed ourselves very 
much, and I take the first opportunity of thanking you, and through 
you, the club, for being able to spend such a happy and enjoyable 
evening. 

With best wishes for the success of your club and its members, 
all of whom I wish health, happiness, and prosperity. 


This letter is interesting because the letter to the Germania Club is dated 
October 13, 1891, and this party may have been the start in Hamilton of the 
Octoberfest. 


We learn many other things from the Mayor’s letters. He was fifty years of 
age on January 11, 1891, the second year in which he was mayor. There are 
certain indications in the letters that he was rather a religious man, as fems 
eloquent in expressing his feelings about his faith. In a letter to Mrs. Jane UF 
Stuart, secretary of a women’s organization, the Mayor declines an invitation 
to attend the annual meeting: 


_. .Hoping your meeting may be one of profit and pleasure to all who 
may be privileged to attend, and in your deliberations may you each 
one be guided by Him from whom all good counsels proceed, and 
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that the decisions arrived at may be for His glory is the heartfelt 
wish of David McLellan, Mayor. 


Mayor McLellan was very anxious to help others, and there are many 
letters written on behalf of people who were looking for work or for some favour. 
There are several letters to officials of the Grand Trunk Railway asking for jobs 
for people. There is also one written to Petrolia, Ontario, asking someone there 
to help another obtain a position as a school teacher in Petrolia. All these things 
demonstrate the fact that the Mayor had a great concern for people and was 
anxious to help them, either through his position as mayor or through the mason- 
ic order. He was interested in helping the charities, as is shown by a letter to 
Mrs. Jennie McKinnon, corresponding secretary of the Home of the Friendless 
and Infants’ Home, Hamilton. The Mayor says: 


. . . In reply, I would say if all’s well it will afford me pleasure to 
preside at your annual meeting to be held tomorrow, Wednesday 
the 14th instant at 3.00 o’clock, and I desire to thank you and the 
ladies of the managing committee for asking me to do so. 


I am glad that the role of the mayor has changed, as I find it difficult to 
attend all the annual meetings and provide a little greeting from the city. I 
certainly would not want to preside at them, as the mayor in 1891 seems to 
have done. 


Another letter shows the Mayor’s interest in charitable works. This is to 
Walter Archibald, Esquire, Staff Officer, 120 Park Street North: 


In response to your appeal for contributions to make up the 
deficiency of $300.00 please find my cheque for the sum of $10.00, 
hoping you may have no trouble in making up the deficiency, and 
wishing you success in the good work in which you are engaged. 


As that letter is headed “‘Re Prison Gate Home” I assume that it was some type 
of half-way house or residence for people coming out of prison, to help them in 
rehabilitation. 


From a letter written to him by the Mayor in October 1891 we know that 
the Streets Commissioner in that year was E. McLaughlin. I will read this letter 
to you and you will see the two things it proves: 


Mr. Crims, who lives at 72 John Street North, is desirous of 
having some trees opposite his dwelling trimmed. He is willing to do 
it himself, but I told him he could not do so without authority from 
you. 

Will you kindly give this your attention and oblige. 


Because the trees were opposite the man’s house at 72 John Street North, which 
is only about two and a half blocks from King Street, we can see how much the 
city streets have changed there. The fact that the man was ready to trim the 
trees himself but had to cut through the red tape at City Hall before he could 
do anything about it, shows how much things have NOT changed since that 
time. 


Towards the end a sadness develops in the Mayor’s letter book, when the 
correspondence is taken over by his son, David McLellan jr. Mayor McLellan 
became ill, and it was necessary for him to go away for some time, apparently 
to recover his health, and there are no more letters by him in the book. The 
Situation was explained by David McLellan jr. to one of the companies in 
Montreal with whom they must have been doing some insurance business: 
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Dear Sir: 

By request of my father, Mr. David McLellan, I write to let 
you know that owing to his present poor state of health his medical 
advisor, Dr. Mullin, has ordered him away from home for a short 
time that he may secure perfect rest and quiet, and acting upon this 
advice he will leave in a few days. 

During his absence the business of the company will not be 
allowed to suffer. Every attention will be given to it by myself and 
Mr. E. F. Smith, his clerk. 

Yours truly 
David McLellan jr. 


All the letters that follow dealing with the insurance business are signed by 
David McLellan jr. or by Mr. Smith, the clerk. As these letters are dated in late 
1891 or early 1892, I assume that by this time Mr. McLellan had completed his 
second term as mayor. He gave up the office at the end of 1891. 


These letters have given me a much better understanding of what life was 
like in our city in those days, eighty-one years ago. It has been a great privilege 
to read Mayor Mclellan’s correspondence and to share these thoughts with the 
members of the Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. It was also a pleasure for 
the forty-eighth Mayor of Hamilton to tell you a little about Hamilton’s 
twenty-ninth Mayor. 


MAYOR DAVID McLELLAN, 1890-91 
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THE STORY OF WILLIAM SAMPSON 
FIRST RECTOR OF GRIMSBY, 1817-1822 


by The Rev. Canon E. A. Brooks 


(An Address to the Society on January 11, 1974) 


When I went to Grimsby, Ontario, as rector of St. Andrew’s Anglican 
Church in 1944 I became interested in the photographs of the seven previous 
rectors who had spanned the years at St. Andrew’s from 1817 to 1944. The one 
that fascinated me most was the picture of William Sampson, rector from 1817 to 
1822, five years only. The picture is a drawing of a university student in cap and 
gown, reminding me of the poet Keats. 


All that was known of William Sampson was contained in this paragraph 
from The History of St. Andrew’s (1919): 


Reverend William Sampson was the eldest son of Reverend 
Dr. Sampson of Wandsworth, England, where he was born, October 
4, 1790. He was therefore a young man of 27 when he was appointed 
to Grimsby. He at once began to keep the parish records of births, 
marriages, and deaths, but unfortunately any such records kept 
previously to the year 1817 cannot be found. 

The first entry in the Book of Marriages reads as follows: 

William Sampson of the Township of Grimsby, Bachelor, and 
Maria Eliza Nelles of the same place, Spinster, were married on the 
21st day of August 1817 by the Reverend Robert Addison, Minister 
of Niagara. 

Then it mentions that he registered over 100 baptisms, 47 
marriages, and 19 burials in those five years. 


In 1944, the 150th anniversary of the first Anglican church built in 
Grimsby, we had a celebration and an exhibition of pictures and objects. Miss 
Kathleen Ball of Niagara-on-the-Lake, a great-grand-daughter of William and Maria 
Sampson, brought things to put in the exhibition: a frock coat (and by its size 
we know that William Sampson was a small man), a pair of iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles, his surplice, and a little box containing dental instruments. Most fascinat- 
ing of all was a sword walking-stick. It looked like a stick, but when the handle 
was pulled out you had a sword. Miss Ball has in her house a walnut table that 
belonged to her great-grandfather. Then there came to light a marvellous sheaf 
of letters written by his family in England to William Sampson in Grimsby and 
after his death to his widow and her father Abraham Nelles, by Dr. Sampson and 
Mrs. Sampson and by his sister Dorothy. These letters, spanning the years to 
1848, contained a tremendous amount of information that built up the story. 


Dr. Thomas Sampson and his wife Margaret Feuilleteau were married at 
Wandsworth, a borough of London, in 1788 or 1789. A son, William, was born 
on October 4, 1790, the eldest of seven sons and two daughters. Some time after 
his marriage Dr. Sampson was appointed to St. Peter’s Church, Petersham. 


Petersham is hard by Richmond and not far from London. The view of the 
Thames was then, and still is, considered to be one of the finest in all England. 
I went to Petersham to find the house in which William Sampson had grown up. 
The vicar of Petersham told me that the Sampsons had lived in Gort House, a 
large and charming stone house. Petersham is a very dignified village of large 
houses, including the Duke of Rutland’s estate. The church, St. Peter’s, still has 
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its old box stalls, and the squire’s stall at one end of the gallery. The churchyard 
contains the grave of Sir George Vancouver. In the architecture of St. Andrew’s, 
Grimsby, built during William Sampson’s ministry, are echoes of St. Peter's, 
Petersham, in the tower and the round-headed windows. 


William Sampson was sent to Eton about 1800 and was contemporary 
with the poet Shelley, who was two years younger. “Mad” Shelley’s schooldays 
were far from happy. Sampson was at University College, Oxford, at the time 
Shelley was expelled for his pamphlet “On the Necessity of Atheism.” 


In 1813 Sampson’s father appointed his son as his curate in the parish of 
Groton, in Suffolk. Although Dr. Sampson had been vicar of Groton since 1806, 
he never lived in the parish. You have only to realize the size of his family and 
the size of the vicarage at Groton to know why. A beautiful little Tudor house 
with a big fireplace, it would suit a bachelor or a very small family but would 
never have accommodated all the Sampsons. Spacious and adequate, the house 
at Petersham had many advantages as well as being close to London and the 
things in which Dr. Sampson was interested; he was a member of the Royal 
Society and the Royal Society of Antiquarians, and tutored students for both 
Oxford and Cambridge. He was not on the church staff at Petersham, but he 
helped occasionally with the services. Dr. Sampson was a man of very strong 
opinions, and was so disliked by the church-wardens of Petersham that they 
would not receive Holy Communion at his hands. He held the living at Groton 
from 1806 until his death in 1839 and sent three of his sons there as curates, of 
whom William was the first. 


It was from Groton in 1630 that John Winthrop had gone to America 
where he founded the Massachusetts Bay Colony, the City of Boston, Harvard 
University, and the town of Groton, Massachusetts, named after his ancestral 
parish. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Groton, Suffolk, is early 14th century 
Perpendicular. The town is set down in the centre of the most fascinating circle 
of great churches that you could imagine—Lavenham, Long Melford, Sudbury, 
Boxford, Hadleigh, Kersey, Stoke-by-Neyland, and Neyland—all of which are 
within a radius of about ten miles in any direction. It was at Hadleigh that the 
founders of the Oxford Movement met in 1830 and drew up some of the plans 
that revitalized the Church of England in the years that followed. 


In 1815 the Bishop of Quebec was in England looking for clergy for his 
diocese. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel held annual meetings in 
London at Somerset House where missionary applicants could be interviewed. 
In those days the amount contributed by every church in the British Isles to the 
work of the Society was something like £5000: a year. Dr. Sampson became a 
member in 1816, indicating that his son was involved with it. The S.P.G. pro- 
vided an income of £100: a year to a man going to Canada, and so William 
Sampson came out. Where he was between 1815 and 1817 we do not know. 


These years marked the end of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Era. After the Battle of Waterloo in 1815 the Continent was opened up so that 
it was again possible for young Englishmen to make the Grand Tour of Europe. 
I have no evidence that young Sampson did it, but think that it is quite likely. 


He arrived in Grimsby, Ontario, some time after April-May 1817. He had 
a very warm relationship with his sister Dorothy who was younger than he, and 
he painted a little miniature of her which he brought with him to Canada. He was 
not a professional painter, but this is a little gem of a portrait, done in oils, and 
could be worn around the neck. 
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Sampson married shortly after his arrival in Grimsby. I have the marriage 
licence, issued by Francis Gore, Esq. Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Upper Canada, and it reads: 


Whereas His Majesty has been graciously pleased by letters 
patent under the Great Seal of Great Britain to authorize me to 
grant licence for the solemnization of marriage and whereas the 
Reverend William Sampson of Grimsby and Maria Eliza Nelles of the 
same place, spinster, are determined to enter into the holy Bond of 
Matrimony and are desirous of having their marriage publicly 
solemnized in order that such their honest desires may the more 
speedily have their due effect, etc etc 


The interesting thing about this licence is, that it is dated the 9th day of 
June 1817 and on the back is the entry by the Rev. Robert Addison, rector of 
St. Mark’s, Niagara: 


This is to certify that the Reverend William Sampson, Minister 
of Grimsby, Bachelor, and Maria Eliza Nelles, Spinster, were married 
in Grimsby aforesaid in the Province of Upper Canada on the 21st 
day of August by me, Robert Addison, Minister of Niagara. 

This marriage was solemnized between us and here are the 
signatures of William Sampson and Maria E. Nelles and the witnesses, 
A. Baldwin, Captain, Royal Navy, and Eliza Nelles. 


It is necessary here to say a word about the Nelles family. There were 
three brothers—Colonel Robert Nelles who lived in “The Manor” in Grimsby; 
his brother William who lived in a house called “‘The Hermitage,” and the third 
brother, Abraham, of “Lake Lodge.” Colonel Robert Nelles was a member of 
the 6th Parliament from 1816 to 1820 and a member of the Legislature of Upper 
Canada from 1812 to 1816. Colonel Robert was married twice and had Henry, 
Margaret, Robert, William, Elizabeth, Abraham, Mary Ann, and George of the 
first family, and Jane, Clare, Francis, Matilda, Charles, Sara, Emily, and Robert 
of the second family. Colonel Robert’s son Abraham was missionary to the 
Indians at Brantford where he is commemorated at H.M. Chapel of the Mohawks. 


The family of Abraham Nelles of Lake Lodge included Mary, born in 
1798; Maria Eliza, born in 1800, Margaret, Helen, and Catharine. When I went 
to Grimsby everybody was related to everybody else. 


Among the records lefi at St. Andrew’s by William Sampson is an account 
of a regimental parade when the 4th Regiment, Lincoln Militia, paraded on 
the Municipal Grounds on June 4, 1818. The day was marked by sunshine when 
the presentation of colours took place, blessed by William Sampson. Elizabeth 
Nelles, daughter of Colonel Robert Nelles, made a speech in which she said: 


. . . Should you again be called to defend your country from an 
invading force may your united endeavours as heretofore be crowned 
with success by the God of Justice. 


This was just four years after the end of the War of 1812-1814. Margaret, 
Elizabeth’s sister, also spoke to the regiment. There was a ball at the Manor that 
evening, colourful with redcoats, roses, honeysuckle, candles, and polished pine 
floors. 


The winter of 1818-1819 was called the “Iron Winter” so severe was the 
cold. Sampson and his wife lived in the cottage which stood near the corner of 
Main Street East and Maple Avenue in Grimsby, and if you went straight down 
to the end of Maple Avenue you would come to Lake Lodge where Abraham 
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Nelles lived. Lake Lodge later became a boys’ school under Headmaster Drope 
whose wife was a Nelles, a descendant of Abraham. 


In this Iron Winter the Sampsons were burned out. After the fire, every- 
thing liquid in the house froze and when they tried to thaw out a loaf of 
bread a red hot stove resulted. They stuffed a wet blanket into the stove, but the 
roof was already on fire. They lost almost everything they possessed, and had to 
take shelter at Lake Lodge. 


In the annual reports of the missionaries to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel William Sampson of Grimsby reported in 1821 that late summer 
and all autumn have been overshadowed by great sickness in the neighbourhood 
owing to great heat, and he himself was confined to bed for eight weeks. Three 
whole families died in a town nearby. The sickness was probably malaria. He goes 
on to say that the church is completed and his congregation increases rapidly; 
that the bishop in the course of his visitation confirmed twenty-nine persons, 
some of them adults out of this township, which, considering the limited number 
of the population and the variety of sects therein, fully equalled his expectation. 
The congregation, he continues, comprehends many more than those who 
actually communicate within the church, perhaps to the extent of one-third of 
the whole number. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, Supplement to Vol. 92, Part I, 1822, no 
definite date given, reports William Sampson’s death as follows: 


Pursuing his favourite amusement of working in his garden 
and occasionally shooting pigeons which were flying over him, 
accompanied by one of his children, a girl of 4, he sent her into 
the house for a pair of pincers. She not returning as soon as he 
expected, he followed her. When passing through the garden gate 
as he held the fowling piece under his left arm, he made a false step 
and fell. The gun discharged into the fleshy part of his right leg 
below the knee, perforated obliquely 12 inches and came out above 
the heel without causing any external mark. In 3 days mortification 
took place and carried him off. He left 2 children and another 


expected. 

The funeral was attended by between 300 and 400 persons, 
many of whom . . . came from Niagara and various places distant 
30 and 40 miles. 


Outside the church door of St. Andrew’s, Grimsby, you will find the grave 
of William Sampson. The inscription on the stone reads: 


In memory of the Reverend William Sampson, first missionary 
of Grimsby, eldest son of the Reverend Dr. Sampson, Vicar of 
Wandsworth, County of Surrey, England. 

Born October 4, 1790, died at Grimsby Apull28,.1322. 


Dr. Sampson was not Vicar of Wandsworth. 


The first Sampson child, Maria Eliza, called after her mother, was born in 
June 1818. She became Mrs. J. W. Ball of Niagara-on-the-Lake and was the 
grandmother of Miss Kathleen Ball. She died on February 4, 1856 at the age of 
thirty-eight. The second child, Thomas Feuilleteau, born on February 18, 1820, 
was given his paternal grandmother’s maiden name as his second name. He died 
at Niagara on July 20, 1856 aged 36. Margaret Dorothy, born on June 26, 1822, 
less than two months after her father’s death, died at Niagara on August 29, 
1872, aged fifty-one. 
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After the death of William Sampson all his effects were sold at auction. 
The items listed show that he had to be a farmer in a small way, as he had some 
dozen head of cattle, some 30 sheep, some 10 or 12 pigs, and a horse. The 
horse sold for 12/6. A year-old heifer sold for 15/—; a plough sold for £2:7:6, 
while a wagon went for 5/— and a wheel-barrow for 7/— and a cider barrel for 
3/—. Certain items were bought by Abraham Nelles, possibly for his daughter 
Mrs. Sampson; and we come next to things which Mrs. Sampson bought—a 
looking-glass at 3/9, a tea caddy, six silver spoons, a chest of drawers, a portable 
writing desk (the one that Miss Ball has), the small box of dental instruments 
for 10/—, and a trunkful of clothes for which she paid 6/5. Somebody else 
bought a pair of men’s boots. There is great pathos in this document of sale. 


Now, some extracts from the letters. 
Dorothy Sampson to her brother William: 
July lo 1s22- 


... You so much urge my writing by every opportunity which may 
offer, that I am now, in compliance with your wishes, about to 
address you without anything of much interest to impart. 


She then refers to a Mr. John Bannister who has a friend going out to Canada 
and that she is going to send the letter with him. 


I cannot sufficiently express to you the very good gratification 
and delight with which our Father and Mother and the rest of the 
family learned by means of Mr. John Bannister so much of interesting 
particulars as to yourself, your aimiable wife, and, of course, your 
beautiful little ones. Indeed, he evinced such great kindness and 
eagerness to impart what he was aware would give us the greatest 
pleasure, so much so that he took the trouble of coming to Peter- 
sham two days after his arrival, before he went into Sussex to his 
own family. 


From William’s mother: 
May 22,1822. 


My dear William: I trust by this time that you have quite 
recovered your health and in the full enjoyment of your dear little 
family for whom I feel the affection of a parent. I should like to see 
their innocent joy when they receive their silver mugs. Pray do not 
omit to give each many kisses for us when you present them. Should 
[ have erred in your commission respecting the things for the little 
stranger [the third child] you must place it to ignorance as not 
knowing what wearing apparel is cheapest with you. I thought to 
myself that you would approve of your wife’s dress and of the 
bombazine for frocks. The latter washes very well but will shrink a 
little, therefore it would be advisable to have them made large. 


The sad part of these letters was the fact that William Sampson was dead when 
they were written. 


Abraham Nelles to Dr. Sampson and his family in England: 
May 12, 1822. 


My dear Sir: It is a painful task for me to announce to you the 
melancholy accident that happened to your son William, my dear 
son-in-law, which caused his death. I hardly know how to begin. My 
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pain is almost too heavy to hold when I come to think of it. 

I must try to relate the circumstances in the best manner that 
I am able. On the 25th of April last between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
morning, he took his gun which I frequently heard him say that he 
had got from you many years ago, for the purpose of shooting some 
pigeons that were flying over his garden where he was at work. He 
sent his dear little daughter to the house for a pair of pincers to do 
something at the garden. She not returning as soon as he wished, by 
going through the little garden gate [he] made a misstep and having 
the gun under his left arm, the muzzle downwards, which caused the 
gun to go off, the whole contents of shot and powder entered his 
right leg immediately at the lower joint . . . leaving little mark. 

I was immediately sent for, and of course we all went as fast 
as we could to his assistance, nearly three-quarters of a mile before 
we got there. His servant had been sent off for a doctor. Immediately 
on my arrival I sent also one man ina different direction for another 
doctor about twenty-four miles away. He did not arrive until 
thirteen hours after this melancholy accident happened. The first 
one that was sent for was living only five miles off. He not being 
home was the cause of poor William waiting so long without the 
wound being dressed. The doctor gave me every assurance that 
there was no danger until the 28th about one o’clock in the after- 
noon, when he told me that I had better send for another doctor, 
which I immediately sent off for two—one from the Army and one 
very skilful whom I had known upwards of thirty years, but being at 
Niagara thirty miles from here, it was impossible for them to come 
in time, for he expired in six hours after the man went off. 

It is truly a hard case for me to be obliged to write to you so 
melancholy an account in my first letter to you. And this more so 
for Mrs. Sampson and the two little children and Mrs. Sampson 
nearly with the third, which makes the case still more on her part. 

I brought them all to my house immediately after the burial 
and shall do the best I can for them. 


Dr. Sampson’s reply to Mr. Nelles: 


My dear Sir: On the 29th of June last I had the very painful task of 
answering your letter announcing the date of accident which had 
befallen my dear boy and which has completely ruined my happi- 
ness. Had such a circumstance happened to the poorest labourer in 
the most remote county of England or in the Highlands of Scotland 
or in the mountains of Wales or in the bogs of Ireland, the suiferer 
would, in all probability have only lost his leg, but he would have 
saved his life. 

My greatest and only surprise 1s that anyone who has the least 
idea of gunshot wounds could possibly have anticipated anything but 
mortification unless the limb were amputated. An Army or a Navy 
surgeon should have been sent for at first. He ought not to have 
been left to an ignorant and inexperienced young man from the 
Thursday when the accident occurred to the Sunday, when this 
sagacious youth, seeing that mortification had already made its 
appearance, very modestly desired another doctor to be called in. 

-_. Your first letter I received on the 7th of June. The week 
following I took all my family from the house here to a house which 
I had engaged in Dover, that | might remove them from the scene 
where everything too strongly reminded us of our irreparable loss. 
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After the death, letters continued to come to Grimsby, from Miss Sampson 
chiefly. Occasionally the father would put in a little bit, but Dorothy does the 
writing for the family. 


From Dr. Sampson to Abraham Nelles: 


. . . Last week I was in Suffolk where he resided between two and 
three years, and when I looked at the house and the rooms in which 
I had seen him gay and happy, good God, what were my sufferings! 

My son Henry has lately married and is likely very soon to 
have an increase in his family. He often talks of going with his lady 
to Canada. 


From Dorothy Sampson to her sister-in-law, Mrs. William Sampson, in Grimsby: 


. .. Our fashionables still copy the Parisian mode, every year giving 
to that metropolis superiority of taste in affairs of dress and trifling 
ornament. 

I have not forgotten that your young sisters are pleased with 
any indications of English fashions and dress, and have enclosed a 
printe of the two most recent of them. 

You will be glad to hear that our dearest Mother is gradually 
recovering her strength after a long severe illness. In May last she 
submitted to the advice of Sir Astley Cooper. 


It was a breast cancer that was removed. Mrs. Sampson died in 1826. 


The Sampson story continues in the letters about another son, John, who 
had emigrated to Australia where he became Attorney-General of Sydney. He 
had not been there very long when he dropped dead at his desk, also at the age 
of thirty-two. 


Letters from Dr. Sampson to his daughter-in-law speak of the possibility 
of Maria Eliza.sending her son to England to be educated. The lad went to Upper 
Canada College and I expect had some private tuition, but never managed to get 
to England, as the family kept making excuses that it was not convenient for 
them yet. Dr. Sampson had three sons to educate, and “moral conditions were 
so bad that it was dangerous for a young man to be at large in London.” 


The last letter is from the Reverend Henry Sampson at Langley-on-Slough, 
and refers to the Upper Canada Rebellion of 1837 in which young Thomas 
Feuilleteau Sampson took part at the age of nearly 18. 


... 1 have a son six feet tall. ...1am happy to find that you are so 
quiet in Canada... 


and referring to “That horrible Mackenzie.” 


. All the Continental powers seem at present in revolution. | 
frequently see old Louis Philippe. He is residing at Petersham where 
my dear lamented father lived for so many years and now lies with 
our dear mother in the same grave. 


Louis Philippe, the last King of France, took refuge in England in 1848. 


Mrs. William Sampson was a widow for sixty-six years. She died in 1888 
at the age of eighty-eight, Aunt Sampson to her Grimsby relatives. As she grew 
older she became very stout. When she had cookies for the grandchildren she 
used to put a candle in the window of her cottage at Niagara. 


One last note: Imagine a meeting that could have taken place when Mrs. 
Sampson was eighty years old and her cousins, clerical widows, might have met 
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together. We do not know whether they ever did, but they could have done so, 
Mrs. D. G. Stevens, who was Elizabeth Nelles; Mrs. Michael Harris, whe was a 
Fanning and a connection; and Mrs. James Lynn Alexander, who was Amelia 
Nelles, had all outlived their husbands and not only that, but with one exception 
they had all outlived their children. The exception was an Alexander, who 
survived his mother. Just imagine these old ladies meeting together! They had 
all been wives of: clergymen; they all had long memories; and we assume that 
they had had great love for their husbands, sharing the common sorrow that each 
had to live with. Life goes on, but it is never the same. 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel wrote out to Canada about 
1872: 


We have been sending out cheques to the widow of a clergy- 
man for over half a century. Is it possible that Mrs. Sampson is still 
alive? 


She was. The last grave of the four that you will find outside the door of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Grimsby, is that of Maria Eliza Nelles Sampson, the very 
old lady. 


THE REV. WILLIAM SAMPSON AT OXFORD 


THE RAILWAYS OF HAMILTON 
by Andrew Merrilees 
(An Address to the Society on March 8, 1974) 


It is an honour to address your Society’s Annual Meeting on the subject of 
the railways of Hamilton. I can do this as a native Hamiltonian, as I was born in 
this city over a half century ago, and from an early age have been a keen observer 
of the local railway scene. 


For the past thirty years I have been in the railway equipment business, 
actively serving the railways and industries of this area, as well as the rest of 
Canada, but have never ceased to be especially interested in the railways of 
Hamilton, where my interest in the railway business first commenced. 


The earliest railway of Hamilton was of course the Great Western Railway 
of Canada, which is now the line of the Canadian National Railways from 
Niagara Falls, through Hamilton to London and Windsor, with a branch from 
Hamilton to Toronto and several other branches to Sarnia, Guelph and other 
parts of southwestern Ontario. It was incorporated as early as 1834 as the 
London & Gore Railroad, and its name was changed to Great Western in 1847, 
in which year ground was broken on the project at London. 


In 1852 the Parliament of the United Canadas decreed that the track gauge 
of the Great Western; that of the Grand Trunk and all new lines to be built in 
either Upper or Lower Canada be of the “Provincial Gauge” of 5’6”—9%”’ wider 
than today’s British and American standard gauge of 478%”. This was the track 
gauge successfully advocated by A. C. Morton, Chief Engineer of the Atlantic 
& St. Lawrence and St. Lawrence & Atlantic Railways, which formed the U.S. 
and Canadian sections of a line opened from Portland, Maine to Longueuil, 
Quebec, opposite Montreal in 1853, and which was amalgamated in that year 
with the Grand Trunk. 


At the time the Great Western was built, there were quite a number of 
various track gauges in use in the United States, but it so happened that the New 
York Central Railroad, with which the Great Western was to connect at Niagara 
Falls, and the Michigan Central Railroad, with which it was to connect at Detroit, 
were both of 4°84” gauge, making direct interchange of cars impossible. This was 
a calamity of major proportions to the Great Western, especially since within a 
very few years practically all the railroads of the United States not already of 
4°82” gauge converted their lines to it so as to allow free interchange of cars, 
leaving the Canadian lines in broad gauge isolation. 


The main line of the Great Western from Niagara Falls to Windsor was 
opened in 1853, and its branch from Hamilton to Toronto in 1855. Hamilton 
was selected as the headquarters of the railway, and for almost thirty years its 
Canadian head office, operating officials and main shops were located in this 
Chives 


As Hamilton was virtually without industry at the time, it is easy to see 
how important the Great Western Railway was to the city and surrounding 
countryside. It was the first agency which brought any real development to 
this area, and to the citizens of Hamilton of those times, the railway was 
important because it had annihilated Canada’s ancient enemy—distance. 


While the Great Western played an equally important part in the develop- 
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ment of the peninsula of southwestern Ontario between Niagara Falls and 
Windsor, the great bulk of its traffic, and the part on which it fixed its hopes of 
success, was the international freight traffic which for over 120 years has used 
the peninsula of southwestern Ontario as a shortcut to and from American 
markets. 


I refer particularly to the handling of fresh meats and other high class 
perishable traffic from Chicago and the U.S. midwest to markets in New York 
and New England, for which the Canadian lines in this area have always provided 
a means of avoiding traffic congestion along the U.S. shore of Lake Erie. It was 
this traffic, rather than any locally developed traffic from this area, upon which 
the G.W.R. depended for its true livelihood, and upon which its fortunes would 
eventually rise or fall. 


The Great Western entered the United States at Niagara Falls by means of 
its great Suspension Bridge, built there in 1854, and at Detroit by means of 
break-bulk freight steamers from the Windsor shore. These were eventually 
replaced by a car ferry steamer in 1867. As a bridge road for international 
traffic it was, with its Government-implanted broad gauge, less than satisfactory, 
since costly and time-consuming freight and passenger trans-shipments at both 
ends were necessary. It nevertheless formed traffic alliances with the Michigan 
Central Railroad at Detroit, and with the New York Central and later the Erie 
Railway at Niagara Falls, which brought it much through business until the 
owners of certain of these American lines made other arrangements, the nature 
of which we shall see. 


From an operating standpoint, the chief limiting factor on the Great 
Western main line wasits heavy westbound grade between the Hamilton Junction 
Cut and Copetown, on which the rise in elevation 1s 437 feet in 9.21 miles. For 
over one hundred years it was necessary to assign helper engines to assist freight 
trains over this grade. A second limiting factor was the configuration of the 
land and water in the vicinity of the Junction Cut, which made it necessary for 
passenger trains operating Toronto to Windsor to back into Hamilton before 
proceeding on their journeys. Before the completion of the north leg of the wye 
at the Junction Cut, it was necessary for all Toronto-Windsor trains to enter 
Hamilton for the purpose of reversing their locomotives before proceeding west- 
ward. 


The Great Western Railway of Canada was financed almost entirely 
by British capital, there being little money available in this country at that time 
for this purpose. It had two Boards of Directors—one in London, England, which 
handled financial matters and items of high policy, and one in Hamilton, which 
handled matters at the local level. As may be imagined, due to the meagre means 
of communication available at that day, it was often a lengthy process to secure 
the London Board’s approval on any pressing local problem—the more so because 
the Canadian Board lacked any real power to rule on any but the most mundane 
matters. 


Almost the entire staff of the railway, from the management on down, was 
recruited in the British Isles. It is small wonder therefore, that in the community 
of North American railroads, this one took on a distinctly British character, 
both from the standpoint of much of its early engineering and mechanical 
technology to its general manner of doing business. 


In the dynamic rise of the United States which was to take place in the 
next thirty years, I am afraid there were many instances in discussions between 
its British managerial types and their brash American counterparts which resulted 
in spilled teacups. To put it bluntly, the British were frequently told by officials 
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of U.S. lines on whom they depended for through traffic to “smarten up’, and 
toward the last, made frantic efforts to do so. But their efforts in these direc- 
tions proved to be too little, and too late, as we shall shortly see. 


The Great Western had a deadly rival for the international traffic in 
another British-financed road—the Grand Trunk. This line owned a railway 
extending from Portland, Maine and Riviére du Loup, Quebec, on the east, 
through Montreal to Toronto, and thence through western Ontario via Guelph, 
Kitchener and Stratford to Sarnia; eventually building lines to Detroit and 
Chicago. 


A consistent pattern of rate-cutting between the Great Western and the 
Grand Trunk resulted in both lines carrying plenty of traffic, but making very 
little revenue from it for years, to the consequent exasperation of their British 
Boards of Directors. 


The “Toronto Branch” of the Great Western connected at Toronto with 
the Grand Trunk from Montreal, and was the means by which traffic flowed 
from Hamilton to and from Montreal and the Province of Quebec. It was, in 
time, to become the busiest stretch of railroad in the Dominion of Canada, and 
remains so to this day. 


It was on this branch, on March 12, 1857—just two years after its opening, 
that the G.W.R. experienced its first setback. A wheel casting on a locomotive 
engine truck broke as the afternoon passenger train from Toronto to Hamilton 
was commencing to cross the Desjardins Canal drawbridge. 


The rails on this bridge were at that time elevated on wooden stringers 
some considerable distance above the bridge deck. Consequently, when the 
locomotive derailed on account of the broken wheel casting, its entire weight 
suddenly fell on the main bridge members, severing some of them. As a result, 
part of the bridge collapsed and the locomotive and first few cars plunged into 
the icy canal below, resulting in a huge loss of life. 


The tombstone of the engineer and fireman of this train may still be seen 
in Hamilton Cemetery, just a few hundred yards from the scene of the accident. 
Prior to the year 1932, it was surmounted by a beautiful brass model of the 
locomotive OXFORD,. which was destroyed in the wreck. This was stolen and 
probably resold for scrap brass in the hard times of the great depression in that 
year. 


One of the first General Managers of the Great Western was Mr. C. J. 
Brydges who had been sent out from England at a young age to assume the 
position. The village of Mount Brydges in western Ontario on the line of the 
G.W.R. is named after him. He served with the Great Western until 1861, when 
he accepted the position of General Manager of its rival, the Grand Trunk, and 
moved from Hamilton to Montreal. 


The first Great Western’s Chief Engineer of note was George Lowe Reid, 
an English civil engineer who spent many years in Canada and eventually retired 
to England in 1872. I have been successful in acquiring some of the books and 
drawings of this interesting mid-Victorian Canadian railway engineer. 


The rails and fastenings of the Great Western were rolled in England and 
Wales and brought to Quebec in sailing vessels, at which point they were trans- 
ferred to lake schooners and delivered to the nearest ports on Lakes Ontario and 
Erie to the points of installation. From there they were hauled by oxen and 
horse teams over extremely rough roads to the actual installation sites, and 
spiked in place on locally cut ties by British labour recruited for the purpose. All 
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this happened more than thirty years before the C.P.R. was a “national dream”, 
and many of the participants were already dead before anyone had heard of 
Lord Strathcona, or Sir William Van Horne. 


The first rails were of wrought iron, shaped like an inverted “U”, giving 
the appearance of a square box when spiked down. They proved to have very 
poor wearing qualities and rapidly were destroyed in service. These were replaced 
in time by compound rails—a type on which the head was bolted to the base and 
could be removed from the permanent base when the head wore out. These too 
proved to have a short life and were in their turn replaced by the common “T” 
shaped rails which we know today. These still were of iron, however, and 
showed no improvement in wearing qualities. It was not until 1969 with the 
coming of steel rails that the problem was solved. 1&6 


To alleviate the problem meanwhile, the railway erected a rail rolling mill 
at Hamilton in 1864 for the purpose of re-rolling old, worn rails. By 1872 all iron 
rails had been replaced by steel rails, consequently this rolling mill was closed. 
Several years later it was leased from the railway by some local gentlemen who 
had formed the Ontario Rolling Mill Co. That mill is still doing business today, 
enlarged and modernized, as the Ontario Works of The Steel Company of 
Canada Limited. While it no longer re-rolls rails, it annually produces millions 
of tie plates for railway service. 


Between 1857 and 1859 the Great Western car and locomotive shops were 
built in Hamilton, and staffed with a full complement of British immigrant 
railwaymen and apprentices. These shops included an iron and brass foundry 
capable of producing castings for locomotive and car manufacture, including 
wheels. An axle forge shop was also part of these works. The shops were capable 
of completely building locomotives. In 1860 they produced their first product, 
a six wheel freight locomotive appropriately named GEO. STEPHENSON, 
followed the next year by the SCOTIA, ERIN, BRITANNIA and SAXON. 


A substantial wooden car building shop also formed part of these works, 
and was presided over by the road’s Car Superintendent, Samuel Sharp. Mr. 
Sharp supervised the construction of many of the early coaches of the G.W.R. 
as well as its first primitive sleeping cars built in 1858. These were not however, 
the first sleeping cars in Canada or in the world, as sometimes claimed by some 
of Hamilton’s publicists. 


Most of the workers in the G.W.R. shops lived in a district of working men’s 
homes on the hillside overlooking the shops, in the triangle formed by York 
Street, Dundurn Park and Queen Street. In my youth many of their descendents 
were still living in this area, one of the streets of which was appropriately named 
Locomotive Street, and another, Railway Street. About 1930 Locomotive Street 
was renamed Ray Street North. 


There being no more room for expansion of the car shop facilities, due to 
their proximity to the steep banks back of the Dundurn Castle property, these 
facilities were moved to London in 1874, and survived there until 1965. 


The locomotive shops functioned until 1888, when the machinery in them 
was dismantled and shipped to the Grand Trunk locomotive shops at Stratford, 
the capacity of which was considerably enlarged thereby. The shop buildings 
functioned until 1960 as the chilled iron car wheel foundry of Canada Iron 
Foundries Ltd. With the coming of cast steel freight car wheels, this foundry was 
closed and demolished. 


I shall now depart from a discussion of facilities and return again to the 
various steps which the Great Western took to turn itself into an effective 
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competitive property. 


In 1864 the railway’s president, Sir Thomas Dakin, arrived in Canada and 
inspected all lines and departments. After many earnest conversations with the 
Canadian General Manager, Thomas Swinyard, it was decided to change the 
track gauge of the entire road. 


Naturally, this could not take place at short notice, and required five years 
of preparation. The first stage in its accomplishment was the construction of a 
third rail laid exactly 9% inches inside the right hand running rail of the entire 
system. The arrangement of switches and frogs which this entailed was extremely 
complicated. 


On New Year’s Day 1867—the same year in which the Dominion of 
Canada was founded—this third rail of U.S. standard gauge was placed in use 
from Niagara Falls to Windsor, and a car ferry was placed in service between 
Windsor and Detroit which could deliver the U.S. cars to the G.W.R. line without 
unloading, or without car truck changeouts. However, the G.W.R. rolling stock 
could still not run on the U.S. standard gauge tracks. 


At this date no opportunity had yet been afforded to change over any of 
the G.W.R. rolling stock to the new gauge. This was accomplished over the years 
1867 to 1873. In the meantime, the three rail system permitted the handling of 
cars of both gauges in the same train. At this period, broad gauge locomotives 
could be seen handling trains of standard gauge cars, and vice versa. 


By the fall of 1870, the outside, or broad gauge rail was taken up from 
Windsor to Komoka and from Hamilton to Niagara Falls. At the same time the 
gauge was changed on the branch from Hamilton to Toronto, involving a traffic 
interruption of only eight hours. 


All cars were converted to standard gauge by January Ist 1872. A few 
locomotives also had their gauge converted, but the majority of the old broad 
gauge units with their colourful names did not lend themselves to conversion and 
had to be scrapped prematurely. 


In the spring of 1873, the use of broad gauge locomotives was discontinued, 
and the outside rail on the last remaining broad gauge line—that from Hamilton 
to Komoka (ten miles west of London)—was taken up. 


On November 29, 1872 the Wellington, Grey & Bruce Railway (operated 
by the Great Western) was opened from Guelph to Southampton, on the shores 
of Lake Huron, a distance of 101.75 miles. Two years later, a second branch of 
this line, from Palmerston to Kincardine, 66.6 miles, was opened. Mr. Adam 
Brown—long an important figure in Hamilton, and one who lived to a great age, 
played an important role in the construction of this railway. Two Great Western 
locomotives (one of broad gauge, and later one of standard gauge) were renamed 
in his honour. 


At this time, the Great Western suffered from the emergence of an even 
more serious competitor than their old antagonist, the Grand Trunk. This was 
the Canada Southern Railway, a line projected and promoted by William A. 
Thomson of Queenston, Ontario and several U.S. associates. In 1862 Mr. Thomson 
had acquired at a tax sale the Erie & Niagara Railway, and this poorly-paying 
line 31% miles long between Niagara-on-the-Lake and Fort Erie was being 
operated for him under agreement by the Great Western. 


The very next year after the Great Western opened its “third rail” of 
standard gauge in 1867 between the Niagara and the Detroit Rivers, Mr. Thomson 
amazed the G.W.R. directors by securing a charter for “‘the Erie & Niagara 
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Extension Railway” (renamed in 1869 the Canada Southern Railway) through 
the entire length of the Great Western’s main line territory. 


This line was projected from Fort Erie, on the Niagara River across from 
Buffalo, to Amherstburg on the Detroit River below Detroit, at which point car 
ferries would ferry the trains to the American shore. Thomson’s ambitions did 
not stop there, but also envisioned a U.S. subsidiary which would carry the 
Canada Southern through to Chicago! The 230 miles in Canada would be 
practically gradeless and without a single curve. No important cities or towns 
would be touched by it excepting its mid-point headquarters, St. Thomas. In this, 
Thomson correctly foresaw the need of the times—a high-speed, gradeless line 
across the peninsula of southwestern Ontario capable of handling large volumes 
of U.S. interstate traffic. 


On both its Canadian and U.S. sections, the Canada Southern had no grade 
exceeding 15 feet per mile and was 96% straight. As projected, it would have 
been the shortest line on either side of the border between Chicago and Buffalo 
by 28 miles. 


At first the Great Western directors were faintly amused that such a worm 
had arisen in their garden, but when they saw that “‘the Thomson scheme” was 
gaining powerful U.S. adherents, they took steps to crush it by securing a charter 
on December 24, 1869 for the Canada Air Line Railway—a duplicate line of their 
own across practically the whole peninsula of southwestern Ontario more or less 
paralleling the profile of the Canada Southern for most of its length. 


It was hoped by this means to frighten the relatively impecunious Canada 
Southern promoters with the weight and prestige of the Great Western and thus 
induce them to abandon their project. In this, the Great Western failed in its 
objective, since during the years 1871 to 1873, both lines were built paralleling 
each other for well over a hundred miles and with the work crews of each often 
just a track bolt’s throw from one another. The Canada Southern’s line between 
the rivers was completed November 15, 1873 and the Great Western’s “Air Line” 
exactly one month later. 


The Great Western’s new “Air Line” extended from Glencoe, on their 
main line near Chatham, east through St. Thomas to Fort Erie, 145.5 miles, with 
a branch from Welland Jct. to Niagara Falls, 16.58 miles. Shortly after it was 
completed, the Great Western double-tracked its main line from Glencoe to 
Windsor, as this section was also the western end of its new “Air Line’’. This 
section was the very first double-tracked railway opened in Canada, and its first 
two sections were opened in 1874—just a century ago this year. 


While the construction of the new G.W.R. Air Line was in progress, the 
Great Western negotiated with the Grand Trunk for joint use and maintenance 
of the G.T.R. International Bridge between Fort Erie and Black Rock which was 
opened in 1873. The G.W.R. Air Line was opened to Fort Erie on December 15, 
1873. At the very last moment however, negotiations with the Grand Trunk on 
this matter broke down, and the Grand Trunk would permit the Great Western 
to use the bridge only under payment of a heavy toll. 


The Great Western then made an offer early in 1872 to purchase the Erie 
& Niagara Railway, part of whose line from Fort Erie to Niagara Falls and 
Niagara-on-the-Lake would have made a useful connecting link between the 
G.W.R.’s new Air Line at Fort Erie and their main line and Suspension Bridge 
over the Niagara River at Niagara Falls. 


The Erie & Niagara Railway had been operated by the Great Western up 
till April, 1872 for its owner, William A. Thomson of Queenston, Ontario, who 
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was the promoter of the Canada Southern project. He refused the Great Western’s 
£75,000 offer of purchase and turned his line over to the Canada Southern for 
operation. 


The Great Western then was obliged to make an arrangement with the 
Welland Railway, who‘owned a line paralleling the entire length of the Welland 
Canal between Port Colborne and Port Dalhousie, for a running rights agreement 
over a portion of their line between Welland Junction and Allanburg, from which 
point the Great Western built their own short connecting branch to Niagara 
Falls. This arrangement enabled the Great Western to route most of their Air Line 
traffic over their own bridge at Niagara Falls, and to use the Grand Trunk’s 
International Bridge at Fort Erie only sparingly. 


The new, relatively low-grade route of the Air Line took the load of 
handling most through freights off the old G.W.R. main line east of Glencoe 
through London and Hamilton. The rate war which ensued soon bankrupted the 
young and heavily mortgaged Canada Southern, and the Great Western rejoiced, 
until they learned to their dismay that their old ally Commodore Vanderbilt of 
the New York Central had leased the Canada Southern for a mere guarantee of 
5% interest on its bonds, and handed it over to the Great Western’s old western 
connection, the Michigan Central, for operation. A few years later the Canada 
Southern was to become the Canada Southern Division of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, and much of the east-west through freight originating and terminating 
on the huge and powerful Vanderbilt system of railroads was diverted to it, 
leaving the Great Western to seek other U.S. allies, of which none then existing 
were ever to be of such material assistance to it as the two just lost. 


These events gravely alarmed the London Board of the Great Western and 
extreme dissatisfaction with operating results was registered at the Shareholder’s 
Meeting in London, England in 1874. No matter what costly means the Great 
Western had taken to retain its traffic, whether it be changing its gauge or 
building duplicate track facilities such as the Air Line, they seemed to be check- 
mated by competition at every turn. About a mile across the city of London, 
England, the London Board of the Grand Trunk was also directing that the Great 
Western be smote hip and thigh. 


To make matters worse, the Grand Trunk would soon be in a position to 
collect its western traffic at Chicago instead of at Detroit, and Chicago was 
becoming the centre of the American meat packing industry, which furnished 
most of the high tariff perishable traffic. It was clearly a time to pare expenses, 
so that the dividends so dear to the British investors could still be paid. 


At the Great Western annual meeting in London in 1874, tempers ran high 
and the president, Sir Thomas Dakin, who had recently been elected Lord Mayor 
of London, resigned. His place was taken by the Rt. Hon. Hugh Childers, M_P., 
who immediately took ship for Canada, and upon arrival in Hamilton made a 
tour of inspection of all properties and departments. 


As a result, the Canada Board of the Great Western was abolished, meaning 
that the railway would henceforth be run directly from London, England. In 
the spring of 1875 Mr. Joseph Price, the General Manager; John Kennedy, the 
Chief Engineer, and William Aspley Robinson, the Mechanical Superintendent, 
resigned. It is impossible at this late date to know whether their resignations 
were asked for, or were submitted voluntarily. In any case, they left in a body 
and no explanations were given in Annual Reports for these changes, and no 
regrets expressed. 


Frederick Broughton, who had been General Manager of the Mid-Wales 
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and Neath & Brecon Railways in Wales was appointed General Manager, reporting 
directly to London. Joseph Hobson, later to become a high official of The Steel 
Company of Canada Ltd. was appointed Chief Engineer, and John Ortton was 
appointed Mechanical Superintendent. 


Another event of that tumultuous year exactly one hundred years ago was 
that on October 14th, the Desjardins Canal drawbridge of infamous memory 
was closed to masted vessels, and became a fixed bridge on that date. A new 
brick passenger station was opened at Hamilton in 1875, which served the city 
until 1930 when it was replaced by the present facility. 


In 1876 the London, Huron & Bruce Railway (operated by the Great 
Western) was opened from London to Wingham, 68.83 miles, connecting the 
main line at London with both segments of the Wellington, Grey & Bruce 
Division. The Brantford, Norfolk & Port Burwell Railway, operating from 
Harrisburg, through Brantford to Tillsonburg, 43.84 miles was also acquired 
and extended to Tillsonburg Jct., where a connection was made with the G.W.R. 
Air Line. 


Also in 1876 the north leg of Hamilton Junction wye was dug through 
and placed in service, enabling trains for the first time to operate from Toronto 
to Windsor without having their engines reversed at Hamilton. The earth 
removed from the excavations for this wye was used to fill in the long trestle 
approaches to the Desjardins Canal bridge. 


As early as 1858, the Great Western had made loans and advances (secured 
by a mortgage) to the Detroit & Milwaukee Railway, which owned a 192-mile 
line from Detroit to Grand Haven, on Lake Michigan, with vessel connections 
across that lake to Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This line was considered a valuable 
feeder to the Great Western, as it originated at that time a large lumber traffic, 
which the Great Western handled over its own line to eastern U.S. markets. In 
1878 the Detroit & Milwaukee Railway was reorganized as a virtual subsidiary 
of the Great Western, but continued to operate under its own name under certain 
officials transferred to it from the G.W.R. Hamilton organization. 


As early as June 12, 1867, the Great Western entered into a traffic agree- 
ment with the Grand Trunk, under which the traffic in the competitive territory 
of these two roads was to be equally divided. On April 8, 1868 however, this 
agreement was made mutually cancellable on six months’ notice. 


On July 1, 1871, a traffic agreement was entered into between the Great 
Western and Michigan Central Railroad, giving some measure of assurance that 
the M.C.R.R. would route all traffic possible over the Great Western. Largely 
on the strength of this agreement the G.W.R. Air Line was built. By January, 
1875 however, the traffic agreement with the Grand Trunk had broken down, 
and the one with the Michigan Central had fallen into disuse, since the necessary 
returns connected with it were no longer being filed by the M.C.R.R. 


The years 1874 to 1878 were the period of “railway war” between the 
Great Western, Canada Southern and Grand Trunk, during which the freight 
rates and passenger fares were forced down so low that, whilst there was no 
appreciable diminution of traffic, the earnings of all three roads were minimal. 
In the case of the Great Western, earnings for the half year ending July 31, 1875 
sank to only £17,394—an all-time low point in the history of the company. The 
seriousness of these results may be more effectually realized when one considers 
that at the half year ending July 31, 1872, the Great Western reported half-year 
earnings of £221,297. This was before the Canada Southern was opened, and was 
during the period when the traffic agreement with the Grand Trunk was in 
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operation. For most half-years over its thirty year lifespan, the Great Western 
earned between £1 and £200,000 per half-year, and paid a common stock 
dividend averaging 5%. On January 31, 1857 it paid a record 9%. 


The object of the three-cornered “railway war” from the Grand Trunk’s 
point of view was to try and influence the Great Western directors to amalgamate 
their line with the G.T.R. The object of the “war” from the Canada Southern’s 
point of view was to obtain traffic for their new line from any quarter, at almost 
any price. Unfortunately for them, their line was completed in Canada in 1873— 
a year of financial panic and depression in the United States. They defaulted on 
their first bond interest payment in 1874, and their plans for building to 
Chicago were stopped forever at Fayette, Ohio, a point on the Michigan-Ohio 
boundary 67 miles west of the Detroit River, which was the farthest point west- 
ward to which its tracks were laid. 


When, in 1876, the Canada Southern was leased by the Michigan Central 
for a mere guarantee of 5% on its bond interest, this fact deprived the Great 
Western of the major proportion of its through traffic, which at that point was 
moving over its Air Line via Cayuga, Jarvis and St. Thomas, and not through 
Hamilton. Through traffic at this period was approximately 58% of the Great 
Western’s total traffic, the balance (42%) being locally originated in Ontario. 


At this low point in the Great Western’s fortunes, the Grand Trunk 
redoubled its rate cutting in an effort to force amalgamation of the Great Western 
with itself. It was uncomfortably able to do this with telling effect, since it 
owned its own line from Chicago to Sarnia and Stratford, and thence via Paris 
Jct., Brantford, Caledonia and Canfield Jct. to Fort Erie, at which point it had 
opened its own International Bridge to Black Rock (Buffalo) in 1873. The 
Canada Southern had been granted running rights on this International Bridge 
by the Grand Trunk under a toll arrangement. 


On March 20, 1875, the Great Western and Grand Trunk arrived at an 
agreement to fix rates to their mutual benefit, but on June 22, 1876, immediately 
after the takeover of the Canada Southern by the Michigan Central, this rate 
agreement was abrogated by the Grand Trunk, which saw in this new develop- 
ment a favourable opportunity to damage the Great Western effectually at what 
was obviously a low point in its fortunes. 


The earnings position of the Great Western then remained in a very perilous 
state until August 1, 1878, when it was restored to something near normal by an 
award made by an impartial arbitrator (Thomas A. Scott, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad) apportioning through competitive eastbound and west- 
bound traffic through Detroit. Under this arrangement the Great Western was 
to receive the revenues on 55% of the through freight traffic, and on 60% 
of the through passenger traffic. This agreement was between the Great Western 
and Canada Southern only however, and the Grand Trunk was not a party to it. 


In the years ensuing, therefore, continued pressure was brought to bear 
in the form of rate cutting by the Grand Trunk, resulting in poorer than normal 
earnings figures for the Hamilton carrier. An ever larger body of English share- 
holders of the Great Western came to believe that the only permanent solution 
to improving the earnings of their property would be its amalgamation with the 
Grand Trunk. 


In 1879 the G.W.R. president, Hugh Childers, who was opposed to this 
plan, resigned, and a new president, Lt.-Col. F. D. Grey, who was friendly to the 
Grand Trunk, was appointed. From then on, it was only a matter of time before 
an amalgamation was proposed and assented to. Thus it was that on August 12th 
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1882 word reached Hamilton by trans-Atlantic cable that the amalgamation had 
become a fact, and on that date Hamilton lost its railway. 


Three years after this event, the Canadian Pacific Railway was completed 
from coast to coast, and if the G.W.R. directors had held out just a little while 
longer, Hamilton’s railway history might have had quite a different outcome, as 
the Great Western’s 820 miles would have made a very logical addition to the 
expanding system of the Canadian Pacific. 


Personalities. 


Of the English presidents of the Great Western, two personalities stand out 
—that of Thomas Dakin, president from 1863 to 1874, and that of Hugh C. E. 
Childers, president from 1874 to 1879. 


Sir Thomas Dakin, Lord Mayor of London, was a soap manufacturer with 
large investments in other fields. His soap firm is still in existence, and it is still 
possible to buy Dakin’s fancy soaps in England. He also gave his name either by 
accident or design to a standard pharmaceutical product known throughout the 
entire drug trade of the English speaking world—Dakin’s Solution. (Aluminum 
Hydroxide—useful in treating skin disorders.) 


He is pictured, complete with silk top hat and other gentlemanly accoutre- 
ments of the day, in the famous photograph of the engine bearing his name 
which was rebuilt in the Hamilton shops in 1867, along with other officials of 
the road at that time, among whom were the company’s perennial secretary, 
Brackstone Baker, its Civil Engineer George Lowe Reid, and Wm. Aspley 
Robinson, its Locomotive Superintendent. This photograph tells one a lot about 
the personalities of the people concerned. 


Of the Canadian General Managers, C.J. Brydges served from 1855 to 1861, 
at which date he defected to become General Manager of the Grand Trunk at 
Montreal, taking with him the next year Richard Eaton, the Locomotive Super- 
intendent. 


The next G.W.R. General Manager was Thomas Swinyard, recruited from 
the London & North Western Railway in England to fill the position. Mr. 
Swinyard served from 1861 till 1870, and afterwards was General Manager of the 
Montreal & Dominion Telegraph Co. 


Mr. W. K. Muir next managed the railway through the years 1870 to ieowies. 
but always carried the title General Superintendent. In 1873 he became General 
Manager of the Great Western’s new enemy, the Canada Southern. 


The former Treasurer, Joseph Price, an Englishman and longtime employee 
of the company, served as General Manager from 1873 until 1875, when the 
aforementioned Childers shakeup took place, and he resigned. Years later, in 
about 1897, we find Joseph Price a Director of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada. This was a case of “the stone which the builders rejected being made 
head of the corner”’. 


The last G.W.R. General Manager was Frederick Broughton, whose early 
training was on two short line railways in Wales. He was placed in office in 1875 
by Hugh Childers with orders to pare expenses and run a tight ship. From 
contemporary accounts we gather that he did this. Many staff reductions took 
place during his term of office, and salaries and wages were reduced 18%. He 
disappeared from the Canadian scene after the G.W.R. was taken over by the 
Grand Trunk, and apparently he returned to England at that time. 
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Of the railway’s Corporate Secretaries, who were present at all director’s 
meetings and wrote the Annual Reports, Brackstone Baker is the name which 
appears on all of them for the 26 years between 1854 and 1880, when he 
retired, and was replaced by Walter Lindley, who served from 1880 to 1882. 


Those interested in the engineering side may wish to hear something about 
the personalities of the Great Western’s Chief Engineers, whose works and 
careers deserve more study on the part of our historians than they so far seem to 
have received. 


Little is known about the road’s first Chief Engineer, Roswell G. Benedict, 
save that he was discharged in 1853, before even the road was completed, for 
making unscrupulous deals with railway contractors. He afterwards was employed 
by the State Engineer’s office of the State of New York, at Albany. 


The next and most famous Chief Engineer of the Great Western was George 
Lowe Reid, a small, dry Englishman, who nevertheless handled with distinction 
all matters concerned with improving the line and facilities of this early and 
important railway from 1854 to 1872, including the change of track gauge and 
the period of third rail operation. He retired to England in 1872. 


Little is known about John Kennedy, the next Chief Engineer, who served 
from 1872 till 1875, when he was either discharged, or resigned following the 
abolition of the Canada Board after the aforementioned visit to Canada of the 
line’s new president, Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P. 


The last Chief Engineer, Joseph Hobson, who held office from 1875 until 
the end of the road in 1882, became in time Chief Engineer of the Grand Trunk 
at Montreal, and still later an important official of what is now The Steel 
Company of Canada Ltd. in Hamilton. 


To those interested in the study of locomotives and industrial shop 
practices, the personalities of the Great Western’s several Mechanical Super- 
intendents may prove interesting. 


The first one, William Bowman, served from 1854 till 1858, and was an 
Englishman trained on some of the early railways of that country. In 1858 he 
removed from Hamilton to London, Ontario to become General Superintendent 
of the London & Port Stanley Railway, which had been recently completed. He 
remained in that position until 1872 when the L.&P.S. was leased by his old 
employer, the Great Western, following which he retired and spent his remaining 
years in London, Ontario. 


The career of the next Mechanical Superintendent, Richard Eaton, is well 
documented. He was a graduate of the locomotive shops at Nine Elms, a suburb 
of London, England, and came to this country in 1858 at the behest of the then 
General Manager, C. J. Brydges. He left the Great Western to go to the Grand 
Trunk, whither Mr. Brydges had preceded him one year before. It was under 
Mr. Eaton’s regime that the G.W.R. shops at Hamilton were built and equipped. 
He also supervised the building of the first locomotives in these shops. 


Mr. Eaton retired from the Grand Trunk in 1875 as Mechanical Super- 
intendent of the entire system and spent his declining years in Montreal. In his 
retirement he worked on improved freight car designs, and several patents were 
taken out in his name at the Canadian Patent Office, Ottawa. 


Samuel Sharp, Locomotive and Car Superintendent from 1862 to 1866 
appears to have been a native Hamiltonian who had been Car Superintendent 
under Eaton since 1859, and also given charge of the Locomotive Department 
after Eaton left to go to the Grand Trunk. 
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In 1866 Mr. Sharp reverted to his former position as Car Superintendent 
when Mr. William Aspley Robinson was brought out to become Mechanical 
Superintendent. He received his training in the Wolverhampton shops of the 
London & North-Western before the shops of that railway were moved to 
Crewe. Mr. Robinson filled this position with distinction between 1866 and 
1875, covering the important and strenuous period of gauge conversion, when 
the track gauge of all rolling stock and locomotives on the line had to be altered, 
and large quantities of new locomotives and cars designed and purchased. He 
resigned with most other department heads in 1875 following the abolition of 
the Canada Board by Hugh Childers, and afterward found employment with 
D. Moore & Co’s. stove foundry, Hamilton. The business continued until about 
1925, at which time he was its General Manager. He died in Hamilton in 1936. 


The next G.W.R. Mechanical Superintendent, John Ortton, held that 
position for only two years—1875 and 1876, after which he became Master 
Mechanic of the rival Canada Southern Railway at St. Thomas. He was an 
Englishman, long experienced in the locomotive and car fields, and became an 
official of the Master Car Builders Association, which then occupied the 
functions of what is today known as the Mechanical Committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. He left the Canada Southern in 1882 to become 
General Manager of the Manitoba & North-Western Railway, and died on 
January 6, 1893 as Superintendent of Motive Power and Machinery of the 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City Railway (now part of the Nickel Plate Road) at 
Frankfort, Indiana. 


The last and final G.W.R. Mechanical Superintendent was C. K. Domville, 
who served from 1876 till 1882, when the line was taken over by the Grand 
Trunk. He continued with the Grand Trunk as Superintendent of its Hamilton 
shops until they were disbanded in 1888. He then continued as Superintendent 
of the G.T.R. Hamilton wheel foundry until October, 1894, and was also in 
charge of the G.T.R. Bolt Works at Swansea, near Toronto—now the Swansea 
Works of The Steel Company of Canada Limited. 


It was under Mr. Domville that the final three locomotives—EMPRESS, 
PRINCESS and DUCHESS were built in the Hamilton shops in 1888. He also 
supervised the dismantling of the equipment of these shops, and their re-erection 
at Stratford. 


The shop buildings themselves and the wheel foundry survived to become 
the Hamilton wheel foundry of the Canada Iron Foundries Ltd., and functioned 
as such until 1960, by which date chilled iron wheels were ruled obsolete by the 
Association of American Railroads, and the plant was scrapped. 


Relatively few Great Western locomotives were built in the Hamilton 
shops. In point of fact, most of them were constructed by outside builders 
in England and the United States. The early locomotives of this railway subdivide 
into about twelve distinct classes, built by as many builders. 


The Lowell Machine Shops, of Lowell, Massachusetts built a series of 
passenger engines bearing the names of Ontario counties, such as ESSEX, 
KENT, ELGIN, NORFOLK, BRANT and WENTWORTH. 


The ancient Norris Locomotive Works of Philadelphia and Lancaster, Pa. 
built a series of passenger engines bearing the names of planets, such as VENUS, 
VESTA, MINERVA, JUPITER, MERCURY and MARS. 


The famous old Amoskeag Company of Manchester, New Hampshire, 
builders of locomotives, fire engines and cotton mill machinery contributed 
early engines bearing the names of fleet animals, such as REINDEER, ELK, 
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GAZELLE, STAG, ANTELOPE and GREYHOUND. The engine ELK was the 
first to cross the Niagara Falls Suspension Bridge when it was opened in 1854. 


The Schenectady Locomotive Works, of Schenectady, New York built for 
the Great Western a series of passenger engines bearing the names of cities, towns 
and counties along the line, such as WINDSOR, CHATHAM, PARIS, WOOD- 
STOCK, WELLAND and ST. CATHARINES. It was one of these, the OXFORD, 
which was destroyed in the Desjardins Canal accident in 1857. 


The firm of Stothert, Slaughter & Co., of Bristol, England, built the line’s 
first freight engines. These were of the 0-6-0 variety and bore the names of 
powerful animals, such as ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS, BISON, BUFFALO, 
LION, TIGER and LEOPARD. 


The firm of Fairbairn & Co., of Ancoats (Manchester), England built some 
mixed traffic engines bearing the names SPITFIRE, FIREBRAND, FIREKING 
and FIREFLY. Let us hope they did not live up to their names by lighting up 
the countryside with wood embers! 


Robert Stephenson & Co., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England built a series 
of 24-0 type passenger engines bearing classical names such as ARIEL, OBERON, 
PROSPERO, EREBUS, CYCLOPS and I[XION. 


Another group of Slaughter freight engines bore names of volcanos such as 
ETNA and STROMBOLI, and a second series of Fairbairn engines bore the 
names of precious stones, such as GEM, RUBY, EMERALD, SAPPHIRE, 
DIADEM and DIAMOND. 


Daniel C. Gunn, a local builder in Hamilton contributed the ACHILLES 
and BACCHUS, which were copies of the Slaughter freight engines built at 
Bristol. 


The Canadian Locomotive & Engine Co., Ltd. of Kingston, Ontario 
contributed some locomotives with names of the then Royal family—VICTORIA, 
ALBERT, PRINCE ALFRED, PRINCE ARTHUR and PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


The firm of Souther & Co., of Boston, built the railway’s yard engines, 
which were small four wheel affairs named after Canadian lakes and rivers— 
ONTARIO, ERIE, SUPERIOR, ST. LAWRENCE, ST. CLAIR, HURON and 
SIMCOE. 


Finally, there were those locomotives which the Great Western built itself 
in its Hamilton shops, named after directors—SIR THOMAS DAKIN, SIR THOS. 
FAULCONER, SIR WILLIAM WEIR, BRACKSTONE BAKER, etc., as weil as 
some others which already have been mentioned. 


Thus ends the operating, engineering and mechanical history of a pioneer 
Canadian railway property which had particular significance in this part of the 
world and to the city of Hamilton in particular. 


Summary. 


In retrospect it may be seen that the Great Western was a railway owned, 
managed and staffed by Britishers and doing business on Canadian soil, but very 
largely dependant on through traffic furnished by United States railways. 


It originated and terminated only about 40% of its total traffic during 
the period when it had an independent existence. Consequently, when it ceased 
to be a bridge road for the Vanderbilt lines’ U.S. traffic in 1876, little was left 
to it except to become a local Canadian road Serving a territory which was not 
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yet sufficiently industrialized to adequately sustain it in its newly expanded forin. 


By the date on which the Vanderbilts had no further need to depend 
on it, most other large U.S. eastern carriers of the day had already completed 
their own New York-Chicago main lines wholly within the United States and 
therefore had no need of the Great Western either. It was not until 17 years 
later—in 1893—that another newly extended U.S. carrier, the Wabash, was to 
make use of the G.W.R. Air Line, but by that time the Great Western had 
(eleven years previously) become part of the Grand Trunk. 


History has abundantly shown that it is on-line industry and heavy freight 
traffic that maintain viable railroads. Passengers in times past have been the 
frosting on many a railroad’s cake—but it should be pointed out that seldom at 
any time on this continent have they been considered to be the cake. They 
se have only a very subsidiary relevance to the economic struggles related 
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Absentee management from London was, of course, the root cause of the 
difficulties and premature end of the Great Western. A subsidiary cause may well 
have been certain elements of its Hamilton organization, who being British- 
trained and Hamilton-based were ill-equipped by either geography or experience 
to deal with the chief factors affecting the economic well-being and future of the 
railway. These had their wellsprings neither in Britain nor in Canada, but in the 
United States. 


The conception of the need for a completely new, direct fast freight 
line for U.S. traffic through Ontario between the Detroit and Niagara Rivers 
did not originate in either the G.W.R. Board Room in London, nor in the one 
in Hamilton, but in the mind of an observant and analytical Canadian business 
man, William A. Thomson, in the small border community of Queenston, 
Ontario. 


The threat, and the later reality of duplicate action on the part of the 
Great Western did not suffice to deter him and his U.S. associates, who 
envisioned, and almost succeeded in building a completely new railway from 
Buffalo to Chicago, partly through Ontario. 


In the power struggle which ensued, both Thomson and the prestigious 
Great Western were brought down; and Cornelius Vanderbilt of the New York 
Central, which had always furnished the Great Western with most of its traffic 
anyway, obtained his choice of the leavings on the battlefield for a pittance. His 
choice was not the Great Western. 


Having expended millions of pounds, to no great purpose, the London 
Board of the Great Western were understandably angry about the outcome of 
the situation. Scapegoats must be found, they felt, and so their new president, 
Hugh Childers rushed to Canada and either discharged or sufficiently antago- 
nized the Canadian department heads that they resigned, installing still other 


Englishmen with absolutely no North American experience in their places. 


Revenues immediately dropped to the lowest point in the railway’s entire 
corporate existence. Even at this point in their fortunes, it apparently never even 
occurred to the British directors that it might be beneficial to place a native 
Canadian or American in charge, or that advice from any such might be valuable. 
Instead, a diametrically opposite course was pursued, and the entire Canadian 
Board was abolished. 


From that point onward, the disposition of the British directors toward 
planning further grand strategy, such as the obvious remedial measures latent in 
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the extension of their own road from Detroit to Chicago (a feat later performed 
by the Wabash) was at an end, and constriction and economy became the order 
of the day until the amalgamation of the Great Western with the Grand Trunk in 
1882. 


The great age of North American railway development was only just 
beginning when this important British enterprise decided to cast its lot with 
another British company (the Grand Trunk) rather than embark on further risky 
adventures in an America it barely comprehended. 


This amalgamation was not to afford either road quiet enjoyment of their 
united territory for very long, since only five years after it took place, a branch 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway was built from Montreal, through Toronto to 
Windsor, thus invading the territory of the former Great Western from end to end 
for a second time, as well as the very heart and core of the Grand Trunk. 


The era of Canadian self-determination in the country’s railway business 
had begun. 


G. W. Ry. “Adam Brown.’”’ Built by Peto, Brassey, Betts & Jackson, 1855. Rebuilt by G. W. Ry. 1870. 
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A HISTORY OF ST. PATRICK’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
HAMILTON 


by J. T. L. Fletcher 


(An Address to the Society on February 14, 1975) 


It is just one hundred years since the Right Reverend P. F. Crinnon, D.D., 
the second bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Hamilton, chose the site 
for St. Patrick’s, the second Roman Catholic church in the city of Hamilton. 
The Bishop paid Mr. R. E. A. Land the sum of $10,000.00 for the property now 
enclosed within the limits of King and Main Streets, and Victoria and East 
Avenues. 


What was this area of Hamilton like in 1875? The section east of Welling- 
ton Street and south of Main Street was called “The Flats.” In it stood many 
fine trees, mostly walnut, hickory, and chestnut. The present St. Thomas’ 
Anglican church at the corner of West Avenue and Main Street was at this time 
six years old. East from here along Main Street there stood at long intervals 
single and double houses. Many of the double houses were owned by the 
Stinson Estate, which was chiefly instrumental in having the city limits extended 
to Wentworth Street. One fine single house built by a Mr. McLagan at the south- 
east corner of Main Street and East Avenue was converted into the St. Patrick’s 
Parish Club House. Fuller’s Restaurant occupies the site today. Another house, 
built by a Mr. Morton at the south-east corner of Emerald and Main Streets, was 
displaced by Cathedral Boys’ High School. 


The background to “The Flats” was the Mountain, which, in the 1880's 
and later, in the neighbourhood of Wentworth Street was used as a rifle range by 
the XIIIth Battalion and the Field Battery; while angling down the Mountain ran 
the Hamilton and Port Dover Railway. St. Patrick’s School, built in 1856, was on 
the south side of Hunter Street between Liberty Street and Ferguson Avenue. 
In 1861 Victoria Avenue was opened from Stinson Street to Main Street, where 
it narrowed down to a wagon track to King Street. Here, by the side of the 
wagon track, close to and alongside the church property, stood Thomas J ackson’s 
stone yard. A dispute arose about Mr. Jackson’s right to remain here, he claiming 
squatter’s right to the place; but the City decided against him, and he was obliged 
to vacate before the church building was started. 


The land where St. Patrick’s Church stands today sloped gently towards 
Main Street and at one time had been a cedar swamp. A ditch ran through it 
which crossed through a culvert to the north side of King Street, and passing to: 
the west of Brown’s tannery which stood well back from the north side of the 
street, went on down to the Bay. A good sidewalk ran along the north side of 
King Street to Emerald Street where it thinned out to a string walk towards a 
small settlement called McCarthy’s Corners, now the corner of King and 
Wentworth Streets. There was no walk on the church side of King Street from 
Victoria Avenue to the city limits. 


When Bishop Crinnon bought the land for St. Patrick’s he used money taken 
from the proceeds of the sale of some land given by a brother of Vicar-General 
Gordon. This land was called the Priests’ Field, and was in the block bounded 
by James, Hughson, Young Streets and Forest Avenue. 


The corner stone of St. Patrick’s was laid in 1876 by Bishop Crinnon. On 
this occasion Father Dowling, afterwards fourth Bishop of Hamilton, preached. 
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Before the sermon, he announced that the Very Reverend E. I. Heenan, then 
attached to St. Mary’s Cathedral, was to be pastor of the new parish. 


In laying the foundation of the building it was a difficult task to get down 
to a solid bottom, as to a depth of eight feet muck and mud were encountered 
before the bottom layer of the stone foundation could be placed in position. Two 
serious problems then developed. Just after construction of the walls was begun, 
Mr. Garson, the contractor, failed in business, and Father Heenan had to step 
in to superintend the work. He selected a man named Hanlon, Garson’s foreman, 
to take charge, and under him the construction work was finished very Satis- 
factorily. Hardly was the foundation wall completed when the church basement 
suddenly filled with water, with no outlet except through a neighbour’s pro- 
perty. Father Heenan was given permission by Mr. Thomas Kilvington for the 
water to drain through his place to a stream that continued on to the Bay. 


St. Patrick’s Church is a fine example of a parish church carried out in 
correct 13th century French Gothic style. The architect was Mr. Joseph C. 
Connolly, who came to Toronto from Ireland and soon established himself as 
a very able man in his line. James Street Baptist Church in Hamilton, St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in London, Ontario, St. Paul’s and St. Mary’s churches in Toronto are 
other examples of his work. He died in Toronto in 1904, aged 65. 


On the first Sunday in July 1877 St. Patrick’s Church was dedicated by 
the Right Reverend George Conroy, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to Canada, who 
preached the sermon. The Most Reverend Dr. Lynch, Archbishop of Toronto, 
pontificated at the Mass. In the evening the Right Reverend John Walsh, D.D., 
Bishop of London, Ontario, preached. 


The beautiful columns within the building were not completed at the time 
of the dedication, but stood with their caps in the rough when the church was 
opened, and some months elapsed before they were finished. Skilled workmen 
were brought from Montreal to do the carving on them at $100.00 per column, 
which seems a very small amount in these days when the beauty and finish of 
these pillars are taken into consideration. The expense of this work was promptly 
paid by some of the parishioners, the pillars being allotted one to two persons, 
each of whom paid $50.00. 


Although Bishop Crinnon had appointed Father Heenan to St. Patrick’s 
parish, in 1876 he later decided to keep him at St. Mary’s Cathedral. Father 
Heenan spent twenty-eight years altogether at St. Mary’s as rector, and later 
served for nineteen years as pastor of St. Augustine’s in Dundas. He died in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Hamilton, on April 14, 1908 after a short illness and his 
remains are buried beneath the sanctuary floor in St. Augustine’s. He was 
seventy-five years of age, forty-seven of which were spent actively in the priest- 
hood. 


Bishop Crinnon appointed Father Peter Lennon, his secretary, to succeed 
Father Heenan in 1876. Father Lennon, a native of Armagh, Ireland, established 
the first presbytery in the parish by renting a house on the north-east corner of 
Hunter Street and East Avenue, and here he and Bishop Crinnon lived together. 


A Council of the St. Vincent de Paul Society was organized by Father 
Lennon at St. Patrick’s with Mr. John Quinn as the first president. This organiza- 
tion continues today its works of charity. Mr. James McCarthy and his nephew, 
Mr. Cornelius Donovan, afterwards Ontario Separate School Inspector, were 
appointed pew rent collectors by Father Lennon. 


Father Lennon stayed in the parish only until December 1877, when he 
was succeeded by Father John Keough. Bishop Crinnon deciding to return to his 
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own house in Sheaffe Street, called ‘““The Palace,” Father Keough rented a house 
at the south-west corner of Main Street and East Avenue. Some time later he 
moved to the north-west corner of King Street and Victoria Avenue, and remain- 
ed in charge of the parish until 1885. During his term he succeeded in paying off 
a large amount of the parish debt, installed a new Casavant organ in 1883, and 
had the large dark stained-glass windows placed in the sanctuary. He organized a 
Young Men’s Sodality with Mr. Arthur O’Heir as the first president. This organi- 
zation carried on for a few years and later became a branch of the League of 
the Cross: a literary and temperance organization. During the five or six years 
of its existence it succeeded in doing very fine work for the good of the parish, 
besides furnishing from time to time social entertainments of a very praise- 
worthy character for the general public. 


After Dean O’Reilly of St. Augustine’s parish in Dundas died in 1885, 
Father Keough was appointed to succeed him. Later he was made Vicar-General, 
and became pastor of Sacred Heart Parish in Paris, Ontario, where he lived for 
some time. He died in 1904 and was buried in Holy Sepulchre Cemetery, 
Burlington. 


Father J. M. Cleary took charge of St. Patrick’s in 1885, succeeding Father 
Keough. He stayed only a year and returned to Ireland, his native land. His 
successor was also born in Ireland—Father Philip Cosgrove, who was in charge 
of the parish from January 1886 to July 1887 when he removed to Elora, Ont- 
ario, to take charge of St. Mary Immaculate Parish there. He remained in Elora 
until September 1911, when he retired to Ireland and died at his brother’s house 
in Dublin in 1915. 


Father Cosgrove was pastor of St. Patrick’s when the peal of bells was 
placed in the tower. An announcement made in the church one Sunday morning 
that subscriptions would be taken to pay for the bells resulted in the amount 
needed being over-subscribed that very day. The bells were christened St. 
Patrick, St. Bridgid, and St. Columba. 


Father J. J. Craven succeeded Father Cosgrove, taking charge of the parish 
in July 1887. He had been assistant priest under Fathers Keough, Cleary, and 
Cosgrove, and during a part of this time he fulfilled the duties of Superintendent 
of Separate Schools. He was pastor of St. Patrick’s for thirteen years. During this 
time two stained-glass windows were erected over the side altars of the church 
and St. Thomas School on Smith Avenue, now called St. Brigid’s, was built. He 
also established a fine literary society. A house on the north-east corner of Main 
Street and East Avenue was leased for use as the presbytery. Father Craven had 
planned to build a new presbytery, and although subscriptions were taken up 
Bishop Dowling refused permission for the work to go on. In 1889 Father Craven 
was appointed to St. Patrick’s parish in Galt, and was succeeded by Father J. H. 
Coty. 


Permission to build the new presbytery was given Father Coty, but in the 
meantime he was obliged to move from Main Street and East Avenue to a large 
brick house on the east side of Victoria Avenue, just south of Main Street. The 
new presbytery was completed in 1907, and the corner-stone of St. Patrick’s 
School was laid in May 1912. Father Coty had new stained-glass windows 
placed in the body of the church and the mural decorations in the sanctuary, and 
Stations of the Cross erected. 

In 1906 St. Ann’s Parish was formed out of nearly all the district east of 
Wentworth Street and north of Main Street. St. Patrick’s was made the seat of a 


deanery, and Father Coty was appointed Dean of the counties of Wentworth and 
Halton. The St. Patrick’s Club was formed out of Father Craven’s old Literary 
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Society, filling an important part in the lives of the young men of the parish 
during the sixteen years of its existence. The club had a very high standing 
among the athletic societies of the city. Its baseball club played in the City 
League and had a splendid indoor ball team that for some years was considered 
the best team in Hamilton. Games were played in the old Palace rink, on Jackson 
Street just west of James. The quarters of the St. Patrick’s Elub were first at the 
north-west corner of Wellington and Jackson Streets, then at Major O’Reilly’s 
house on Catharine Street, just south of Hunter; later on King Street next to the 
Post Office, and lastly in the Lister Block. 


Dean Coty died in 1914 after a short illness and Father Craven returned 
to St. Patrick’s as pastor. He was made Dean of Wentworth and Halton; but the 
passing years had not dealt too lightly with him and the few years left to him in 
the parish he loved were years of ill-health. Eventually he was forced to go away 
in search of restored health, which he never found, and returned to die in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital after a lengthy illness in 1917. He is buried in St. Stephen’s 
parish cemetery in Cayuga, near his birthplace. 


The long illness of Dean Craven made it necessary for Bishop Dowling to 
appoint an administrator for St. Patrick’s, and at this particular time there was 
not a priest in the diocese who could be spared for the work. The Most Reverend 
Neil McNeil, Archbishop of Toronto, came to the assistance of Bishop Dowling, 
however, and sent along Father Stanley McGrath to supply until Dean Craven 
had recovered. Father McGrath carried on until the appointment of Dean Craven’s 
successor, Dean J. T. Kelly, in July 1917. Just a year later, in July 1918, Dean 
Kelly was appointed rector of St. Mary’s Cathedral and Vicar-General of the 
diocese. Father G. L. Cassidy was then appointed to St. Patrick’s with the title 
of Dean, and served for forty-two years. He had been assistant to Dean Coty and 
knew the parish well and took over the work with a knowledge of its needs. 


In 1921 he set about remodelling and decorating the presbytery. The 
parish population was now increasing so rapidly that it was found necessary to 
give up the fine parish hall at St. Patrick’s school to the School Board to meet 
the demand for school accommodation, and in the same year a part of the building 
was set aside for the Boys’ High School. A site for a new parish hall and parish 
social centre was bought on East Avenue just south of King Street, but was never 
used for that purpose. In 1923 the McLagan property at the south-east corner of 
Main Street and East Avenue was bought, remodelled, and decorated, for use as 
a parish hall. Also in 1921 the present heating system was installed in St. 
Patrick’s, and in the following year the pews were remodelled and the church 
decorated. In 1922 the stained-glass windows erected in Father Keough’s time 
were replaced with new ones. The window that has for its subject St. Michael 
and St. George was given by the parish in memory of the soldiers of the parish 
killed in World War I. This window is on the left side sanctuary. The middle 
window representing St. Patrick and St. Brigid was presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
T. M. Power. The window on the right side of the sanctuary depicts St. Columba 
and St. Joan of Arc, and was presented by Mr. Daniel Sullivan in memory of his 
wife. The windows erected over the side altars during Father Craven’s pastorate 
were removed and placed in the back wall of the church. The window over the 
altar of Our Lady was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Hickey in memory of their 
parents; and Mrs. Samuel Barker placed the window over St. Joseph’s altar in 
memory of her husband. In the same year the beautiful marble High Altar, given 
by Senator George Lynch-Staunton in memory of his son, Lieut. Geoffrey 
Lynch-Staunton, was installed by Monsignor Cassidy and consecrated by the 
Right Reverend M. F. Fallon, D.D., Bishop of London, Ontario. A new marble 
floor was placed in the choir and sanctuary; a new communion rail of stone was 
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given by Mrs. John Tilden in memory of her husband, and a rood beam separat- 
ing the nave from the chancel was placed in position in 1925. The Sacred Heart 
shrine was redecorated and surmounted by a new canopy. 


In 1927 the Reverend J. T. McNally, D.D., fifth Bishop of Hamilton, chose 
St. Patrick’s Church to be the Pro-Cathedral of the Diocese, and Monsignor 
Cassidy became Vicar-General. In 1933 the newly-built Cathedral of Christ the 
King replaced St. Patrick’s. 


When he left St. Patrick’s in 1960 Monsignor Cassidy was in ill health. He 
returned to Montreal where he was born, and died there in 1967. 


Monsignor J. F. Hinchey succeeded Monsignor Cassidy as pastor and Vicar- 
General of St. Patrick’s. In accordance with the age regulations made in 1965 at 
the Second Vatican Council he retired in 1969. In 1967 he gave the marble altar 
in the sanctuary. He died in 1973 aged eighty-nine years, and had been in the 
priesthood for over sixty years. 


Monsignor Hinchey was succeeded in 1969 by Father Bernard Cox, and 
many changes have since been made in the parish. St. Columba’s School was 
built in 1971; the presbytery built in 1907 was replaced by a smaller rectory 
facing on King Street, and the meeting rooms in the basement are used by parish 
organizations such as the Holy Name Society and the Catholic Women’s League. 
The part of St. Patrick’s School built in 1912 was replaced by a new structure 
containing a new heating system for the whole school. St. Patrick’s Club House 
was sold and the proceeds from the sale were used for the benefit of the parish. 


The fire that was discovered at the rear of the church in the evening of 
May 17, 1973 was really a blessing in disguise, as it resulted in the complete 
restoration of the interior of the church. Believed to have been started in the 
north-west corner of the nave, it was quickly put out by firefighters who had to 
cut a hole through the slate roof to put it out. A confessional was gutted; 
ceiling, timbers, pews, and part of the choir loft were charred; and three stained- 
glass windows were broken. The walls and the beautiful panelled ceiling of nave 
and sanctuary had to be washed and redecorated. All woodwork inside the 
church had to be refinished. Father Cox has made other improvements since: 
removing Monsignor Hinchey’s altar, and replacing it with one of carved wood, 
decorated with gold. A new red carpet covers the entire floor of the church, and 
a new colour scheme for the walls, both help much to brighten the interior of the 
church. 


St. Patrick’s has served well the Roman Catholic population of Hamilton. 
Over twenty parishes have been established within its original parish boundaries 
that once included East Hamilton, Barton Township, Saltfleet Township, and 
Glanford and Binbrook Townships. 
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EARLY AMERICAN AND CANADIAN GLASS 
by Miss Lottie M. Jones, U.E. 


(An Address to the Society on November 9, 1973) 
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Our glass came to my sister Hattie and me through our great-grandmother 
Mary Carpenter, U.E.—Mrs. James Pettit 1797-1873, and her daughter Catharine 
—Mrs. William Jones 1833-1915, our grandmother. The farm at Fruitland where 
the Pettit family had lived for one hundred and two years was sold in 1962, when 
my sister and I came to live in Stoney Creek. 


No one kind of glass has all the good points. With some, the quality may 
be in its material; with another, in its age, or its historical or family connections; 
in beauty of line, or even in its humour. Some people have a natural love of old 
glass and its various patterns. In collecting glass, you have to decide what part 
of your life it is going to play and adapt it to your means; study the patterns 
before you buy, and always choose the best. Above all, read about glass. 


Man has made glass since the time of the Pharaohs of Egypt. The principal 
ingredients used throughout the ages in making glass—silica, usually in the form 
of sand and alkalis: potash, carbonate of soda, and lime—are the basics, while 
oxide of lead, saltpetre, and other materials are added to obtain the colour 
desired. In making glass there are three fundamental methods: free blown, 
blown moulded, and pressed. Free blown carries the carftsman’s own expression 
of his art. He uses a blow-pipe, a pontil rod, scissors, and a pucellas like a sugar 
tongs. He begins with a gather of molten metal (glass) and blows it into a bubble 
of sufficient size to form the finished piece. The pontil rod, used to handle the ~ 
glass bubble, is attached to the bottom of the bubble before the blowpipe is 
detached. The pucellas is used to shape the object, and the scissors, or shears, 
trim edges and rims. When the form desired is achieved the piece is cooled in the 
lehr, or annealing oven. 


Pressed glass, introduced in the late 1820s, is a mechanical process using 
moulds with a design or pattern shaped on the inside. Made in a slightly different 
way from blown glass, the metal (glass) is gathered on a pontil rod and the neces- 
sary amount is dropped into the mould and forced into the pattern by a plunger 
operated by a lever. Moulds were of many types and were made in sections for 
blown moulded glass. The distinguishing characteristics of early pressed glass are 
the lines made by the joining of the several moulds. These moulds, known as 
‘fins’ are usually readily found. When pressed glass appeared on the market in 
the 1820's it was despised by makers and admirers of fine cut glass as cheap and 
common. Today it is a collector’s item. 


American Glass. 


The real story of American glass begins with Caspar Wistar who worked at 
Wistarburg, New Jersey, from 1730 to 1779. Born in Germany in 1695, he came 
to America at the age of twenty-two, and at first made brass buttons which were 
then in great demand. In 1725 he joined the Society of Friends, and in the 
following year he married a Quaker girl. Their son Richard built a glass factory 
on Allaway Creek, New Jersey, employing four glassmakers from Belgium. His 
establishment included glass-house, general store, workmen’s houses, and a 
handsome house for himself and his family. Richard died in 1781. 
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William Henry Stiegel, born in Germany, set up a glass factory in Manheim, 
Pennsylvania, which flourished from 1763 to 1774, employing over one hundred 
and thirty foreign workmen. His glass, all blown, was of three types—pattern 
processed, cut and engraved, and enamelled. Stiegel went abroad, making a 
thorough study of glass. He died a poor man. 


John Frederick Amelung, born near Frederick, Maryland, in 1785, made 
free-blown bottle, or window glass. 


About 1812, 3-mould blown glass was made and flasks were first blown in 
full size piece moulds in 1820. The Pitkin flask, blown in New Hampshire, East 
Hartford and Connecticut glass-houses, has swirled ribbing and is blown by the 
German half-post method, in which a second gather of glass reinforced the 
original gather but extends only to the shoulder of the flask. The colours are 
emerald green, black, or amber, and it is used mainly for jars and snuff bottles. 


The Boston and Sandwich Glass Company, 1825-1888, during its long life 
produced every type of glass. Deming Jarves, one of the founders of this com- 
pany, took out a patent in 1846 for a glass furnace operated by coal, although 
Sandwich was chosen for its supply of timber, rather than for sand or coal. 


In 1825 Enoch Robinson’s simple theory changed the future of the glass 
industry in America. He proved that hot metal (glass) could be ladled into a 
mould and pressed into shape with a plunger. This marked the first advance in 
glassmaking since the invention of the blow-pipe. 


Jarves made some improvements to Robinson’s plunger method and 
produced the first truly American glass. By this plunger method he made a glass 
tumbler, the first example of the famous Sandwich pressed glass. The original 
tumbler survived for forty-nine years, but was broken at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876. 


The Sandwich company turned out an incredible quantity and variety of 
patterns in pressed glass, and every family in America was able to own its favour- 
ite style. In 1887 a labour dispute occurred and the fires of the Sandwich Glass 
Company were allowed to die. The building stood until 1920, but the plant was 
never reopened. In its thirty-six years of operation this company produced 
more desirable styles as prized by collectors than any other factory. Displays 
at the Sandwich Glass Museum show the charm, beauty, and astonishing variety 
of Sandwich glass which make it the best-loved of all American antiques. Our 
own glass collection contains many examples of Sandwich glass. Deming Jarves 
is buried in Mount Auburn cemetery, Cambridge, Massachusetts. There were also 
small glass-houses in New York, New England, Pennsylvania, and Ohio as late as 
the 1870's. 


Glassware. 


Cup plates. One hundred years ago or more, the Western world acquired a taste 
for tea from the Orient, but without acquiring the Chinese custom of drinking it 
ceremoniously from a small bowl. Early Western teacups had no handles, and the 
accepted custom was to pour the hot tea from the cup into the saucer, allowing 
it to cool before it was drunk from the saucer, or cup-plate. China cup-plates 
often got broken and were replaced by glass ones. About 3% inches in diameter, 
they were turned out in nearly one thousand beautiful designs with names like 
Roman Rosette, Lance Point, Sandwich Sunburst. For identification they have 
been divided into two groups—historical and conventional. 


Salters. Salt has been of importance to man since the dawn of history. In 
ancient times his social standing was measured by, his place at table, either ‘above’ 
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or ‘below’ the salt. In the early days of the Sandwich Glass Company salters 
were one of its staple products. 


Milk Glass. Chinese vases and snuff bottles made of milk glass now bring fabu- 
lous prices. The famous Portland Vase of the first century A.D., found in a 
Roman tomb and now in the British Museum, is the finest product of milk 
glass ever made. 


Milk glass is white and opaque like porcelain, yet translucent like glass. 
In the late 19th century Victorian novelties such as toothpick holders, match 
holders, bon-bon dishes, miniature chairs, clocks, kettles, stoves, etc. were made 
of milk glass, and in 1830 glass eyes were first produced. 


Flint, or Lead Glass. Lead, as found in our earliest glass, is the element that 
gives it its ring. During the American Civil War when lead was needed for bullets 
and became scarce, a soda-lime formula for glassmaking was found. Some patterns 
use both substances. 


Lamps. Most of those made before 1820 were free-blown with a saucer base or a 
high hollow pedestal. They burned whale, or sperm, oil; the burners were fitted 
with a thin tin cup with one- or two-wick holders which passed through a short 
cork into the font. Called “sparking lamps” they were filled and lighted to set 
the duration of a young man’s call on his young lady. When the lamp went out— 
so did the young man! 


The Betty lamp, made of iron, tin, or pewter, hung by a hook and burned 
animal fat or vegetable oil. Both had an unpleasant smell. Although whale oil 
was used in the 18th century, it was difficult to get until after the War of 1812. 


The following table shows the development of lighting in America: — 
1784—Invention of the Argand lamp and lamp chimney. 
1792—First use of artificial gas for illumination. 
1815 and later—Growth of the American whaling industry providing whale oil 
for lamp fuel and tallow for candles. 
1820—Plaited wick for candles and lamps first produced. 
1830—Camphine was developed as a lamp fuel. 
1859—The discovery of petroleum provided kerosene as a lamp fuel. 
1880—Electric light was invented. 


Canadian Glass. 


The Mallorytown Glassworks, 1 825-1840, was the first producer in Canada of the 
glass sealer—““The Gem.” 


Napanee Glassworks—from 1881 to 1883 John Herring operated this factory 
making window glass, the only one of its kind in Canada. 


The Beaver Flint Glass Company in Toronto, 1897-1948, made screw-top pre- 
serving jars from 1898 to 1900. The pint sealers bore an embossed beaver. 


The Hamilton Glass Works, 1865-1895, on Hughson Street North in Hamilton 
produced jars embossed with the company’s name. They were sealed with glass 
covers fastened by iron clamps. They also made glass insulators. 


The Burlington Glass works, 1875-1909, at Burlington and MacNab Streets in 
Hamilton, the most prolific Canadian factory of the period, was one of the most 
important 19th century glass-houses in Canaca in terms of variety and quality of 
production. From 1875 to about 1897 its skilled artisans produced lamps, 
tableware, and containers of high quality by techniques including free-blowing, 
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mould-blowing, and pressing in a mould, in a wide range of colours. The site of 
the Burlington Glassworks has been marked with a plaque by the Architectural 
and Historic Sites Board of Ontario, and bears the following inscription: — 


The Burlington Glass Works, 1874. 


The Burlington Glass Works formerly situated here, was one of the most 
important 19th century glass-houses in Canada in terms of variety and quality of 
its production. 

From 1874 to about 1897 skilled artisans produced lamps, tablewares, and 
containers. Glass Production techniques included free-blowing, mould-blowing, 
and pressing in a mould. Pot furnaces produced several different types of glass in 
a wide range of colours. 


Glasswares were decorated by cutting, painting, sandblasting, acid etching, 
and wheel engraving. 


Archaeological excavations in 1966 and 1969 established the layout of the 
works and authenticated and enlarged previous knowledge of its output. 


Erected by the Archaeological and Historic Sites Board, Department of 
Public Records and Archives of Ontario. 


The Dominion Glass Company Limited, of Hamilton, Ontario, is one of the 
leading suppliers of glass containers for packaging products such as soft drinks; 
beer, liquor, and wine; food and dairy products; spice jars, wine jugs to 140 
ounces; and cosmetics. It is the largest bottle-making factory in Canada, with 
thirteen hundred employees at its Chapple Street plant. 


The company was founded in 1912 with the amalgamation of Diamond 
Glass and Sydenham Glass Company of Wallaceburg, Ontario. In the same year 
the factory in James Street North, Hamilton, was destroyed by fire but produc- 
tion was resumed in 1914 when the company removed to Chapple Street, at the 
corner of Lloyd Street. In the 1920’s the old hand-blowing shops were replaced 
by a full line of automatic machines which were discarded in 1940 when new 
bottle-making equipment was installed. Other changes have since been made to 
the machines to improve production. A third furnace and a colour tank to make 
green or amber glass were added in 1958, and in the last two years the original 
furnaces have been expanded and the third enlarged. In April 1968 final process 
electronic equipment was installed to reject imperfect bottles. 


Bottles are carried from the forming machines to an annealing oven where 
they are tempered. Tempering removes stresses and strains in the glass and gives 
it some added strength. About twenty different styles and shapes of bottles are 
marketed by the company. 

My sister and I have a jar with the words ‘Dominion Glass’ intertwined in 
the glass. 

Many good books have been written on old glass, both Canadian and 
American. Among those recommended for the beginner are the following: — 
Fennelly, Catherine, ed.—Glass in New England. Old Sturbridge Village, 1966. 


Lee, Ruth Webb—Handbook of early American pressed glass. Framingham, 
Mass., R. W. Lee. 1936. 


Metz, Alice Hulett—Early American pattern glass. Westfield, N.Y. Guide pub. co. 
1953: 


Spence, Hilda and Kelvin—Guide to early Canadian glass. Don Mills, Ontario. 
Longmans 1966. 
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Stevens, Gerald—Canadian Glass 1825-1925. Toronto, Ryerson Press. 1967. 
—Early Canadian Glass. Toronto, Ryerson Press. 1961. 


Unitt, Doris and Peter—Bottles in Canada. Peterborough Clock House. 1972. 
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